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Introduction 


The sea, the sea, the open sea, 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free... 


‘Ever free, wrote Bryan Waller Procter, and he might 
have been thinking of anglers. Sea fishing is unrestricted. 
It is free and it goes on all the year round, for unlike in- 
land game and coarse fishing, it has no close season. And 
largely because of that more and more anglers take up 
sea fishing everv year. 

It is principally for the benefit of these anglers new to 
sea fishing and for those anxious to make themselves all- 
the-year-round anglers that this book has been written. 
While there is much information in the book that will 
make it invaluable to the most ardent and expert sea 
angler, its primary purpose is to guide, help and instruct 
the freshwater angler in his enthusiasm to develop his sea 
fishing knowledge and technique. 

Practical and expert sea anglers whose writings have 
appeared regularly in Angling Times have written this 
book under chapter headings dealing with the fishes most 
popular with the sea angler. The habits of the fish, where 
it is most likely to be found, methods of capture, tackle 
and baits are all described. And to complete the book 
there are some excellent and most detailed line drawings 
of fish by my friend R. E. Legge, and a helpful chap- 
ter on boat fishing, which is so much a part of sea angling. 

There is nothing stereotyped about the contents, but a 
freshness which derives from the individual style each 
writer adopts to describe his methods of capturing the 
fish. I am hopeful that readers will derive great benefit 
from the sound advice the authors have to give. For my- 
self I am grateful to them for giving it so well. 

J.T. 
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Mackerel and Garfish 





MACKEREL 


IF the mackerel has any faults the enthusiastic sea angler 
can only name one and that is that it doesn’t run to a 
larger size. Undoubiedly, of all sea fishes the mackerel 
is the gamest on the British list for it shows courage 
and fighting abilities out of all proportion to its size and 
compares favourably with the redoubtable sea trout. But 
then the mackerel comes from a fighting family for it is 
a cousin of the mighty tunny, that almost legendary fish 
caught by fair angling by but a privileged few in British 
waters, 

Half-a-pound to twelve ounces is probably the 
average weight of mackerel caught by the general run 
of anglers: pounders cause a red-letter entry in many 
sea fishing diaries, two-pounders are comparatively 
scarce, though strangely enough increasing numbers of 
“heavy” mackerel are being caught. The present record 
rod-caught mackerel weighs 4 lb. 11 dr., and _ this 
was taken off Flamborough Head, in 1963, by L. A. 
Seward. 
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Practically every sea angler who has caught these game 
fish on suitable tackle will unhesitatingly place this 
species at the very top of sporting fishes, irrespective of 
size or weight of other fishes he has sought and caught. 
If mackerel ran to the same weights as, say, bass or 
pollack, angling literature would be full of their praise 
and minor classics might have been penned extolling their 
virtues | 

Most people will be familiar with this fish. Even seen 
at its worst, on the fishmonger’s slab, it has a striking 
beauty. Its beautifully streamlined form, with peculiarly 
scythe-shaped tail, is obviously built for speed and its 
coloration is arresting with its blue-green back barred with 
black V’s contrasting with a silver-gold belly. Examination 
of the fish will reveal that the scales are small and a quick 
calculation will show that the average fish is about 12” 
in length. 

From an economic point of view the mackerel family 
stands high in importance, the tuna and the bonito, as well 
as the common mackerel, being sought after commercially, 
and rank after the families of herring, cod, and salmon 
in that order. Apart from the obvious sporting “fault,” if 
it may be described as such, of being a small fish, the 
mackerel suffers from one defect—though its flesh is 
delicious (and it can be eaten in a number of ways, fresh, 
smoked or kippered, dried, salted, or preserved in oil) it 
cannot be kept for more than a short time. Indeed, it may 
be positively dangerous after a lapse of but 24 hours. 

On account of its quick deterioration a 17th century 
law allowed mackerel to be sold on Sundays in London, 
either before or after Divine Service—this in a period of 
absolute Puritanism and Sabbatarianism ! 

For many years the mackerel, in common with the eel, 
has puzzled biologists. Its life history was a mystery and 
its most peculiar characteristic was its habit of dis- 
appearing from our coastal waters in the late autumn. 
This gave rise to many picturesque legends, not the least 
being that the fish “hibernated” to the Arctic where they 
buried themselves deep in the mud from which they 
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emerged in the spring. In fact “hibernation” is a term 
often applied to the winter disappearance of the mackerel. 

It is now known that these fish migrate from the 
shallow coastal waters of these islands into the deeper 
waters of the great Continental Shelf in the Atlantic. This 
movement takes place in late October, and when they 
have reached their winter grounds the mackerel congre- 
gate in great shoals close to the sea bed. Here they remain 
in a dormant condition until the end of January when 
the supreme biological urge to reproduce wakes them from 
their winter rest. From the muddy depths of the Con- 
tinental Shelf they stream towards their spawning 
grounds, the most important of which lies to the south of 
Ireland and westward of the Scillies. Spawning of the 
eggs, which float, begins in March and continues through 
early summer. By June the fish begin to divide into 
smaller shoals then gradually they begin to return to 
coastal waters. The fry grow rapidly though mortality is 
very heavy, 

The feeding habits of the mackerel vary. In spring and 
early summer it is a dainty feeder, existing mainly on 
minute crustaceans, particularly copepods, or plankton, 
These minute creatures feed on diatoms and microscopic- 
ally small life which multiply in direct proportion to the 
amount of sunlight and it is a remarkable fact that there 
is a direct relationship between the sunshine recorded in 
spring and early summer and the abundance of mackerel 
in our waters, When the mackerel reach inshore waters 
they feed on the whitebait or ‘brit,’ sand-eels, shrimps, 
prawns and crabs. During the winter, when they rest in 
compact, dormant shoals almost on the sea bed, their 
intake of food is very small indeed. 

When the shoals are on the move they keep to the 
surface and swim-against wind and tide with a consequent 
disturbance of the surface which can be seen from a great 
distance. At night moving light is sometimes seen on the 
surface of the sea. This is often ascribed to nocturnal 


movements of mackerel though in actual fact it is due to 
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the luminescence of minute marine creatures which the 
mackerel disturb. 

Incidentally when mackerel feed on plankton they are 
known as “red-feeders’ whilst the brit, etc., on which they 
feed in inshore waters is known as ‘white feed.’ 

Mackerel provide good sport when fished either from 
boats or from the shore and are often taken from pier- 
heads and harbours during the early autumn. Just as 
mackerel are to be caught only at certain times of the 
year, there are also certain periods of the day when they 
are more likely to be brought to creel. Mackerel fishing 
is at its best in the early hours (sunrise to 11 a.m.), and the 
would-be mackerel expert must get accustomed to early 
rising. Good mackerel fishing can also be had during the 
night. 

Whether fishing from boat or shore, however, the 
golden rule for mackerel fishing, in order to obtain the 
greatest enjoyment from the sport and to treat fairly a 
game fish, is to use light tackle. If the mackerel angler 
considers his quarry in much the same light as trout and 
chooses similar equipment to trout fishing, he is on the 
right lines. 

The depth at which mackerel feed varies. They are, in 
the main, taken within a couple of fathoms of the surface 
when feeding on ‘brit. When the weather is hot and 
sunny mackerel will often be seen breaking the surface of 
the sea and though fly fishing is the obvious choice of 
method, they are not easy to approach within casting 
distance and under these circumstances, especially when 
well inshore, do not in general take any bait at all well 
however attractively presented. 


% % 2 % 


The best mackerel fishing is obtained from boats as the 
angler is able to make contact with the shoals of fish by 
seeking them out, whereas the shore angler has to wait 
until the mackerel are close enough inshore. Of methods 
used mackerel respond to most techniques. Float fishing 
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is a very popular method, and drift-lining, spinning, fly 
fishing, paternostering may all be practised. Fly fishing is 
probably the most artistic and drift-lining the most 
charming. 

For equipment a fairly stiffish trout fly rod, a 4-inch 
reel, 4-Ib. line and 1X or 2X gut trace is the most suitable 
tackle. With this equipment light spinning tackle may be 
used without the angler going to the expense of purchas- 
ing a fixed-spool reel, and though paternostering is not 
usually associated with light tackle, with light weight 
traces, plastic booms, and leads not exceeding 1% oz. this 
form may be practised successfully. 


Drift-lining. 

If the tide is slack no lead need be used. The boat is 
anchored, the depth plumbed and the line marked with a 
piece of coloured silk where it enters the water. The 
plummet is then removed and the hook baited. The line 
is then plaved out until the bait is streaming out about a 
fathom or so above the sea bed. If the tide is fairly strong 
and the line runs off at too acute an angle extra leads 
should be attached. Thus it will be.seen that when the 
tide runs shortly after the turn a heavier lead will be 
needed than an hour or so later, whilst at slack water no 
lead will be necessary. “Jardine” type leads are to be 
recommended as they are easy to adjust from time to time. 

When drift-lining it is advisable for the angler to use 
groundbait. This is not allowed in N.F.S.A. competitions, 
but for the serious sea angler it may well make the dif- 
ference between a successful and a blank day. The 
groundbait, of which pilchard and herrings crushed up is 
the best, should be lowered in a bag or sack and not cast 
over the side of the boat. 

Another similar method is that of drifting, in which the 
boat is not anchored but allowed to drift with the tidal 
currents or by the action of the wind. The baited hook 
follows the boat instead of streaming in the tidal current 
beyond it, but the method is essentially the same. 

Drift-lining can also be practised from promontories 
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which jut into the sea and using this method 1 have fished 
successfully from sewage outfall pipes. 


Float-fishing. 

This is probably the most popular method of mackerel 
fishing and may be undertaken both from boat and shore, 
though not to be recommended when fishing from 
crowded piers or jetties. The float should be slender and 
sensitive and ultra-sharp hooks are absolutely essential. 
The roach expert has no “edge” over the mackerel fisher- 
man who uses float tackle as mackerel are exceedingly 
quick to reject a mouthful which is suspect. There must 
be a quick response to the slightest bob of the float which 
should be so cocked that it responds to the lightest knock. 
With fine lines and a sensitive float the roach fisherman 
should find mackerel fishing very much after his own 
heart. 


Spinning. 

This may also be practised either from boat or shore. 
The lures are simple, mostly consisting of celluloid or 
bright metal vanes with treble hooks, though a silver 
Devon about 1” in length is very effective. Plugs are also 
popular but a bright lure is more successful. It is an axiom 
in spinning that on a bright day a dull lure may be used 
and on a dull day a bright one. In mackerel fishing the 
lure can hardly be too bright and it pays the sportsman to 
keep his spoons, devons, or spinners brightly polished. But 
the lure must be kept moving as mackerel respond much 
better to such a presented object: on the other hand a 
natural spinning bait may be retrieved slowly, by sink- 
and-draw methods, from varying depths. 


Fly fishing. 

The flies used are bright—generally dressed with white 
feathers—though almost any salmon or sea trout fly will 
answer, especially my favourite the Silver Doctor. The 
fly must be worked well, kept on the move, and fished 
fairly deep. Certainly at not less than one fathom unless 
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the fish are breaking surface when it may be cast and 
retrieved to suit the circumstances. 

You will note that I have stressed the use of the “fly” 
and not ‘flies.’ Indeed I find it advantageous in all sea 
angling only to use one hook. When using two or more 
hooks twice as much bait is needed at the least and if 
fishing with light tackle it is difficult to try and land two 
or more fighting fishes as sometimes happens. Do not be 
tempted, therefore, to fish the fly with one or more drop- 
pers. A single fly, presented properly, is equally as effec- 
tive and more satisfactory. 


Feathered lures. 

These are sometimes described as sea flies. This is a 
misnomer as they are, in reality, spinning baits. Com- 
mercial fishermen use them in various forms, and it is 
essential that they are fairly heavily leaded and mounted 
on a proper spinning trace with swivels and anti-kink 
leads to operate properly. They are generally dressed to 
represent small squid and shrimps and are very effective 
indeed. They may also be used when drift-lining in lieu 
of the natural bait, but are least successful when the tide 
is slack as then their movement is comparatively feeble. 


Baits. 
So far we have not dealt with baits. Mackerel are very 
accommodating in this respect. Sand-eels, shrimps, 
portions of herring, mackerel, pilchard, garfish, chad, or 
other sea fish, shrimps, small peeler crabs, sea worms, are 
taken avidly. 

Perhaps the best bait of all is a portion of mackerel 
itself. Mounted on a hook this is known as a ‘last’ or 
‘lask’ and is very easily prepared. The bait consists of a 
piece of mackerel skin cut about 14” below the root of 
the tail. Half the piece will be silver and the remaining 
portion darker. The piece will be roughly triangular in 
shape and must be cut thin. To fix to the hook, lay the 
strip of skin scales downwards on a piece of cork and 
insert the hook point into the narrow end. When used the 
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strip quivers in the water and looks exactly like a small 
fish. The shank of the hook is left bare. For dark days, 
when mackerel feed at greater depths, the lask should be 
slightly larger, say 2%” in length. It makes an excellent 
bait for trolling behind a boat, for spinning, for drift- 
lining and float-fishing, even cast as a fly, but not for 
paternostering. 

There is really no excuse for any sea angler in general 
to bemoan lack of bait before he starts fishing, especially 
the mackerel fisherman. If he has no bait, and he should 
not forget that the fishmonger is a ready source of supply, 
a piece of silver paper twisted round a long-shanked hook, 
or even a metallic milk-bottle top will provide a suitable 
lure, provided it is kept working. Once the first mackerel 
has been caught the provision of a more attractive bait 
is assured, though one might be tempted to ask—if suc- 
cessful with the temporary lure why bother to change to 
a more conventional one, especially if sport seems assured. 
Why indeed ? 

In company with the shoals of mackerel the angler may 
sometimes find his bait taken by a peculiar looking sort 





GARFISH 


of fish which probably takes his bait, breaks surface, 
stands on its tail and then proceeds to do every acrobatical 
trick ever heard of plus a few new ones specially improv- 
ised for the occasion. If the angler recovers from his 
surprise and ultimately lands his fish he will find that the 
fish is long and narrow, almost eel-shaped, and that it has 
a long beak somewhat like a miniature swordfish. This will 
be a garfish. The back is a bluish-green and the sides are 
silver and those usually caught by rod and line run to 
about two feet in length. Owing to its peculiar long mouth 
it has received a variety of names : long-nose, sea-needle, 
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sword-fish (in Scotland), horn-eel (in Ireland), spearling, 
to quote but a few. Its habit of frequenting mackerel 
waters and being found in the company of these fishes has 
resulted in the local names of : mackerel guide, mackerel 
guard, and guard-fish. 

It is excellent cooking though the bright green colour 
of its bones may put the prospective cook off. This peculi- 
arity has resulted in a further crop of names : green-bones 
being the most common, whilst in Scotland it goes under 
the name of green-bane. 

Garfish, once hooked, never give in. They fight to the 
bitter end. Their tactics are unusual, even baffling, for 
during the battle they will swim full speed towards the 
angler faster than he can recover line and then, in a split 
second, change course and streak away. Leaping out of 
the water is a favourite trick of theirs. Sometimes after the 
first frantic surfacing the angler will feel his line go slack 
and automatically assume that he has lost the fish—99 
times out of a 100 the fish is still on the hook but swimming 
towards the angler. Perhaps the best way of bringing these 
fish in is to abandon the use of the reel and hand-line the 
brute ashore or aboard ! 

Cut into strips the garfish makes a bait which cannot 
be bettered : but garfish which are caught are not, as a 
rule specially fished for, only being taken when pollack 
or mackerel fishing by the angler concerned. Some 
garfish, not all, are apt to give off a peculiar odour when 
first landed, but this does not linger. A cousin of the 
garfish may occasionally be taken and this is the Saury- 
pike or skipper. These generally only run to just over a 
foot in length and are not specially fished for. Sometimes 
shoals of saury-pike may be seen breaking surface and 
leaping out of the water in many hundreds and this is an 
amazing sight. 

The sporty angler, <n light equipment, keen on fight- 
ing fish, able to rise early to seek his quarry, in pursuing 
the mackerel and its companions can experience all the 
delights of salmon fishing without the necessity of a 


licence ! 
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Angling, in all its forms, holds many precious memories 
for me, but mackerel fishing always brings to mind scenes 
of delightful summer mornings, with crinkly, laughing 
blue waters and fighting furies of streamlined beauty yet 
but a pound in weight. A screaming ratchet, bending rod, 
an aching wrist, and a feeling of supreme satisfaction as 
each individual fish is landed, complete my memories of 
sport amongst the mackerel. 


CHAPTER 2 


RICHARD ARNOLD 


Cod and Whiting 





MOST sea anglers will tell you that the cod is no fighter, 
though they will unhesitatingly agree that he provides 
good sport during the winter months and is good on the 
table. While it is agreed that by comparison with most 
species of free swimming fishes the cod puts up a pretty 
poor fight, nevertheless the cod family provides the 
greatest percentage of sporting fishing for sea anglers. 
The angler’s favourite, the pollack, the game coalfish, as 
well as the whiting, belong to the cod family, or Gadidae : 
while the family itself stands high in the list of commer- 
cially valuable fishes. 

Whereas with most species of fish coloration is an 
important factor in identification, the cod appears in so 
many different colour phases, which vary according to 
age, season, and locality that colouring alone is not suf- 
ficient identification. The salient features of the cod are 
the presence of a barbel on the chin, a shorter lower jaw 
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than the upper, two anal and three dorsal fins. As for 
colour, that may vary from reddish to green, whilst 
speckled cod are not uncommon. 

Cod run to a large size. The record rod-caught cod 
caught at Ballycotton in 1921 by I. L. Stewart stands at. 
42 lb. while cod of over 20 lb. are not uncommonly 
taken. I have, on several occasions, seen cod of 
over 30 Ib. taken on spillers and commercial fishermen 
who fish for cod over the famous Newfoundland Banks 
often take fish more than twice this weight. By way of 
interest a cod weighing the best part of 2 cwt. was 
recorded as having been taken off the East American coast 
60 years ago. By and large, however, the greatest number 
of cod taken by the sea angler will be fish averaging 3 
to 4 lb. in weight, and these go under the name of codling. 
John Bickerdyke classified codling by length and not by 
weight, and called a fish under 20 inches a codling, a fish 
between 20 and 30 inches a sprag, and thereafter half- 
cod and cod. 

Frank Buckland considered cod to be amongst the most 
prolific of all fishes for in a fish of 11% lb. weight he 
counted nearly 2,000,000 eggs, and in approximately 8 lb. - 
of cod roe he found nearly 7,000,000 eggs. The mortality 
figures must be tremendous otherwise the oceans would 
contain little else but cod at that rate and scale of repro- 
duction. The eggs float and take approximately a month 
to hatch out, depending on the water temperature. When 
the young fish is about one inch in length and has ex- 
hausted the yolk sac attached to its body, it begins to feed 
on small fry and miscroscopic marine life, and it grows 
fairly rapidly. Cod have a terrifically voracious appetite. 
Herrings, sand-eels, crabs, shrimps, lobsters, marine 
worms, mackerel, haddock, even smaller cod, as well as 
cockles and mussels form part of their food. In addition 
to remains of natural foods found in the stomachs of cod 
queer objects have occasionally been removed from their 
insides, such as stones, glass and pieces of wood. 

Spawning varies from January to late spring and the 
cod fishing season generally begins in September. Codling 
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or cod fishing is carried out in the winter months and the 
big cod only arrive close to our shores about Christmas. 
The cod may not be a tough fighter, but the angler who 
seeks him must be tough enough to stand in winter on a 
wind-swept, lonely beach, or enjoy a trip aboard a pitch- 
ing, tossing craft on the short days when saner men 
remain by their hearths. The East Coast sees the first 
codling arrive about the end of summer, though these 
will average but a pound in weight. However, a few weeks 
later, sizable fish begin to be caught and the season for 
cod will be in full swing by November. 

The cod being catholic in taste and voracious in 
appetite, proves a most accommodating fish from the 
standpoint of bait. In Scotland limpet and lugworm, 
together on the same hook, are popular, whereas -your 
south-east angler will prefer to present his hooks suitably 
baited with lug or sprats. Herring is a good all round bait 
and easy to obtain from a fishmonger. On the north-west 
coast the anglers prefer to use peeler crab. But whatever 
the bait used there is one point to understand and that is 
large cod like a large bait and an angler who fishes for 
cod with small hooks and a miserly portion of bait gets 
the fish he deserves. 

There is nowadays a trend towards the use of fine and 
light tackle for sea angling. This is very commendable, 
but for cod fishing a stout line and stiffish rod are best. 
Although he may not be a fine fighter, the cod may run 
to a fairly large size and if boat fishing there is every 
chance of landing a fish over 20 Ib. Additionally codling 
fishing is carried out in the less clement months of the 
year, when the seas have been disturbed by gales, and 
also in strong running inshore currents. In wintry months 
there is also a lot more flotsam and jetsam in the water, 
as a result of autumnal gales, and light tackle is soon 
ruined or lost when contact is established with such 
obstacles. 

Cod feed on or near the bottom and therefore a pater- 
noster has been found by experienced anglers to be the 


most suitable rig. Whether the angler uses two or more 
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hooks depends upon his own fancy ; personally I feel that 
two hooks are more than sufficient. Whatever tackle used, 
however, large hooks with at least half-an-inch gape are 
essential ; for preference I think I would use size 4/0 or 
5/0 for general cod fishing. 

The same tackle is used whether fishing from boats or 
from the shore, though, in the nature of things, larger 
specimens are more likely to be landed when boat fishing. 
In any event the procedure to adopt is the same: retain 
hold of your rod the whole time when fishing and strike 
sharply immediately a fish is felt. The angler who lays his 
rod in a rest, or over the side of a boat and waits for 
movement of the rod tip or the tinkle of a warning bell, 
is wasting his chances ; by retaining his rod he is ready 
for the slightest knock and is able to realise at once 
whether a fish is actually interested or whether the move- 
ment below the surface is caused by weed, crabs, or 
other non-sporting intruders. The angler who judges his 
moment by the movement of rod tip or warning bell is 
often deceived into thinking he has a fish when in fact 
there isn’t a fish within yards of his baited hook : further- 
more more fish are lost by this lazy method ‘han are 
brought to creel. 

Quite often, if the angler is using two or more hooks 
on a paternoster rig, two codling will take at the same 
time and the enthusiast who scoffs at stout lines is apt 
to change his mind when called upon to bring in two fish 
weighing perhaps anything from 4 lb. to 40 |b. This is 
one fishing facet which calls for the outmoded rods of 
ten years or more ago, with lines to match. 

Cod may be fished for in almost any depth of water—in 
but a few inches when the flowing tide covers the flat 
sandy coasts, to say ten to twenty fathoms of inshore 
waters. In fact I have often taken codling in water which 
came but half-way up my Wellington boots. These were 
days when the sea was calm and the tide rolled in 
smoothly, almost imperceptibly. I did not make long 
casts : merely some twenty to thirty yards out, and as I 
retreated in the flowing tide I would let out perhaps five 
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yards of line, no more. It is only fair to add that the fish 
caught averaged 2 Jb. or just over : the bigger specimens 
were in the deeper water a hundred yards away, but their 
turn on the hook came at high water when they cruised 
well inshore. 

The temperature of the water has a bearing on this : if 
the weather is’ moderately warm the cod come right in- 
shore, but if it drops, the fish seem to prefer, in mid-winter 
at any rate, a depth of not less than ten fathoms. This 
alone is a good reason for a preference for boat fishing. 

In most angling competitions fished from piers, how- 
ever, codling form a large part of the fish caught, and 
many an event has been won through an aggregate bag 
of these fishes. The cod may not have the fighting qualities 
of the mackerel, the determined rush of the pollack, or 
the nobility of the bass, but a day or night spent fishing 
for them seldom goes unrewarded, and if as a combina- 
tion of both skill and luck a sizable fish takes the bait 
there will be an anxious moment or so before he is finally 
subdued, added to which is the pardonable pride in dis- 
playing a big fish, which may later form the principal 
item of a celebratory feast. 

Finally, if the angler is in search of novelty, he may 
care to try out sinking a cuddy fly and recovering it 
slowly. If the lure is allowed to sink almost to the bottom 
codling will sometimes respond, but the method is rather 
a gamble as it is difficult to judge the depth at which 
the fly is moving with anything like precision and codling 
will only take such a lure within inches of the sea floor. 
However, when a codling does take a fly on lightest tackle, 
even if he is only 2 lb. in weight, he puts up a more spirited 
performance than his brothers hooked on the more con- 
ventional cod-fishing tackle of paternoster and bait. 


& if & % 


Whilst codling fishing the angler will often take another 
member of the cod family. This is the whiting, which, 
unlike other members of the Gadidae, is one of the few 
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species without barbels on the chin. Unlike the cod, the 


whiting lives and feeds in mid-water, occasionally even 
near the surface, and hunts by sight. 

Whiting have a reputation of being undersized fish. 
There is some justification for this criticism as by far the 
majority of whiting caught by beach anglers average 
about half-a-pound. Certainly on the south coast the 
whiting is rather a small fish. For whiting fishing par 





WHITING 


excellence the north-west coast of Scotland, which, un- 
fortunately, receives but scant attention from sea anglers, 
produces specimens of up to three pounds. In fact the 
record rod-caught whiting was taken at Shieldaig in 1940 
by E. Tame, and it weighed no less than 6 lb.! On the 
other hand whiting are prolific and if one wants to fish 
with very light tackle, catch a fair number of fish, and 
then return them to the water, whiting should satisfy that 
requirement. In fact whiting are ideal fishes from the 
freshwater angler’s point of view if he wishes to indulge 
in match fishing tactics. 

As the name implies, whiting are silvery in appearance, 
and apart from the absence of barbel, very similar to the 
cod. But when making enquiries about sea angling the 
enthusiast must beware of the fact that the name whiting 
is often given to its cousin the whiting-pout in some 
localities. The latter, perhaps better known as pout, are 
less silvery in coloration and lack the streamlined form 
of the true whiting, being given to a decided stomach. 
These fish are a nuisance to the serious whiting or cod 
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angler as they very rarely run to any size and are decidedly 
inferior on the table. 

Whiting feed principally on smaller whiting, herrings 
and other fish, and on shrimp, while the sand-eel also 
forms part of their fare. 

Autumn brings the whiting inshore and by mid-winter 
they are in the peak of condition, providing good sport 
for both beach angler and pierman as well as boat-angler. 
Towards the end of January they begin to leave inshore 
waters and make for the deeper waters, usually about 
ten fathoms, and spawning begins about two or three 
weeks later off the south coast, but is delayed until about 
the end of March in Scottish waters. . 

Although many whiting are taken by the cod fisherman 
on the heavier lines and larger hooks, nevertheless cod 
tackle is not suitable for whiting fishing. Light tackle is a 
must in this case, and hooks should not exceed % of an 
inch across the gape. Hooks about % inch gape are the 
best size, with lines, casts, and remainder of equipment 
in proportion. A very suitable tackle for fishing from either 
shore or boat is a celluloid or plastic boom paternoster 
with light nylon casts. If fishing from the shore corks 
may be fitted to the cast in order to raise the baited hooks 
several inches from the sea bed : if fishing from boats the 
baited hooks should be raised about two feet from the 
bottom. 

As in codling fishing, in fact all forms of sea fishing, 
the angler should retain his rod and be ready for the 
slightest knock. The strike should be sharp and immediate. 

Whiting are gregarious and if a shoal is found the fun 
is fast and furious. In fact it is comparable with the 
occasions when a freshwater angler gets among a shoal 
of hungry perch. It is not uncommon, especially when 
boat fishing, for every hook to catch a whiting at once, 
consequently the line should be recovered as quickly as 
possible after the first bite. On light tackle two or more 
whiting can cause the angler a few anxious moments 
before being won or lost. 

For boat fishing, erouue Palas is essential to keep a 
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shoal in the area. Fish offal, even portions of whiting 
themselves, well mashed up, should be lowered over the 
side in a fine net or bag. 

Whiting will also occasionally take the fly and if they 
are feeding near the surface will give chancy but reward- 
ing sport. An alternative is the use of a shrimp drawu or 
trailed through the water and recovered very slowly. 

‘The best times for whiting fishing are when the tide 
is flowing, or at twilight. I have often had excellent sport 
in winter though by fishing for whiting at about 8.30 
a.m. with a tide which begins to flow at about 10.30. 
Sport has been maintained until after noon, and after the 
tide has commenced to drop, apart from a short interval 
when the fish are not interested, they come on the feed 
again about 3.0 p.m. An hour later it is quite dark and I 
have sometimes, on a day such as this, taken over fifty 
really sizable fish, to count nothing of the small fellows 
of but a few ounces who would insist on providing me 
with plenty of bait with which to hook their larger 
brothers. 

Shoals of cee can sometimes provide amusing, even 
vexatious moments. Occasionally when fishing from boats 
or piers, two anglers fishing on opposite sides will have 
opposite results. One man will fill his basket ; almost every 
dropping of the hook into the water will reward him 
with one, sometimes two fishes, while his companion a 
few feet away will fish all day, with identical skill, and yet 
get not the slightest knock. It has happened to me. Some- 
times I have been the angler fortunate enough to have 
placed myself among a shoal, or had a shoal come to 
me; sometimes I have had the mortification of seeing 
the ‘other fellow catching them in scores—while I have 
become more and more frustrated and envious with an 
infinitely prolonged lack of success. But then, perhaps 
that is part of the charm of whiting fishing. 
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POLLACK 


A SURPRISINGLY large number of species of the Gadi- 
dae or Cod Family of fishes provide sport for the sea 
angler, and of these the pollack is the most important. It 
is found on most spots round our coasts and has received 
the title of “Angler’s Favourite.’ This is understandable 
because not only is it ubiquitous, it is also handsome, and 
once hooked provides terrific sport. Furthermore it may 
be fished for in a variety of ways both from the beach 
and afloat. Probably the only argument which may be 
raised against the pollack is that, like the mackerel, its 
flesh soon deteriorates and it is only tolerably good eating 
if consumed within 24 hours of capture. 

Pollack are essentially fishes of rocky coasts and are 
very rarely encountered in areas where the shore is flat 
and sandy, though they may be found even in these cir- 


cumstances in the vicinity of breakwaters and piers, 
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though rather small in size when compared with their 
brethren of the rocky places. 

The size of the fish varies according to the locality it 
frequents : thus, though the rod-caught record stands at 
23 Ib. 8 oz., and was made in 1957 by G. Bartholemew at 
Newquay, nevertheless in some coastal areas a pollack of 
four to five pounds would be considered a good fish, while 
on other parts of the coast a fish of even eight pounds 
would not be regarded as unusually meritorious. 

The pollack has a greenish-bronze back which gradually 
lightens towards the sides where it takes on more of a 
yellowish hue and is marked with gold. The belly is very 
pale cream, almost white. The eves are large and brown. 
The lateral line is a mere seam which curves abruptly 
upwards at the shoulder. Unlike the cod, to which family 
it belongs, the pollack, being a surface feeding fish, has 
no barbel on the chin. Unfortunately, though the pollack 
is a very handsome fish when first captured, its beautiful 
colours soon fade into a dirty leaden hue, the back 
becoming almost black. 

Pollack fishing is at its best during the early autumn 
and the best month for this type of fishing is September. 
During the daytime they are best fished for near the bot- 
tom, and in early morning or in the evening they may be 
fished for in mid-water or nearer the surface. A variety 
of methods and baits may be employed to bring these fish 
to basket but whatever method is used there are two 
golden rules to be observed : 


1. Bait used must be fresh and reasonably large, and 

2. Do not vield to the fish in his first long rush after 
being hooked unless the water is of considerable 
depth or is free from weed and rocks or other 
obstacles. 


The reason for the first rule is self-evident : pollack are 
clean feeders and cannot be tempted by stale food. The 
old adage that the bigger the hook the bigger the fish is 


also a true one where pollack are concerned, and if large 
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specimens are sought whole pilchards (sans heads) are’ 
ideal. 

The second rule stems from the fact that when the 
pollack feels the hook he immediately ‘bores’ in a strong, 
determined, precipitous downward rush towards the sea 
bed, seeking the shelter of the weeds or rocks. If the fish 
is not held and he gets into such shelter the odds are 99 
to one that the fish will be lost. Jagged rocks with sharp 
cutting edges soon release the fish, while the heavy kelp- 
weed, for example, with stems as thick as a man’s wrist, 
will prove too tough for the average tackle, even steel 
traces giving way when entangled in this manner. The 
only hope the angler has in these circumstances—and let_ 
it be noted it is a sheer gamble—is to release line so that 
there is no strain on the fish, allow him a moment or so 
to imagine that he is free and then suddenly apply pres- 
sure and try to. bring him in sufficiently clear of the rocks, 
weeds, or other shelter he had obtained. If done neatly 
the fish mav be deceived and defeated. 

Of methods of pollack fishing, probably the most 
popular is that of drift-lining, which I described in an 
earlier chapter, but drift-lining is not a very good method 
if either the currents run strongly or the water is very 
deep. A verv deadly method is that of float fishing, and it 
is well to remember that, unlike inland waters, the tides 
are continually in motion-with the depth changing con- 
stantly and that allowances must be made for this at 
regular intervals. 

Spinning is another popular and killing method and 
the somewhat lazy method of trailing a bait behind a 
moving boat has its devotees, though little connected with 
true angling. Of all methods, however, pride of place must 
be given to fishing for pollack with the fly. 

Pollack tackle must be strong, though good sport may 
be enjoyed with fairly light tackle, especially among the 
smaller specimens. 

As for baits, pollack are fairly catholic in taste and sand-. 
eels, natural or artificial, lasts or lasks of fish, prawns, 
shrimps, whole. pilchards, ragworm, feathered lures, 
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artificial flies, wagtail spinners, spoon baits, small crab, 
limpets, et cetera give the angler plenty of choice. Even 
this list is by no means exhaustive. 

The methods of fishing by drift-line, float tackle, spin- 
ning, and so on, are similar to those employed when hunt- 
ing other species, but a few words on the subject of fly 
fishing for pollack will probably be welcome. 

Strange to relate, though a fly rod is the best to use, 
it is possible to cast a fly accurately with a typical dock 
or boat sea rod ! The procedure is, however, a little tiring 
and the angler must learn to use both hands when casting. 
The average game fisherman, used to fly fishing, will 
require no advice on casting a fly; but very few ‘fly’ 
anglers, save salmon anglers and sea angling fly fishermen, 
ever learn double-handed casting. As many sea anglers 
are in possession of but one rod, and that generally a fairly 
substantial specimen, in spite of the present trend towards 
light equipment, it is as well to learn this method of fly 
fishing. 

Hold the rod in both hands, one above and the other 
below the reel. If the line is to be cast from the right 
shoulder, the right hand is above the reel ; if casting from 
the left shoulder the left hand is uppermost. The right 
leg should be foremost if casting from a standing position 
from the right shoulder, vice versa from the left. When 
ready bring the rod round in a semi-circular sweep and 
over the shoulder from which the cast is to be made and 
then, when the line is extended, bring the rod tip forward 
by pushing forward with the upper arm and pulling back 
with the lower, almost as if you were trying to catch a 
butterfly in a long-handled net! The line should then 
shoot forward smartly. This is a very accurate method 
of casting. 

The fly should be worked fairly deep, unless fishing in 
the evening, when it can be worked nearer or on the sur- 
face. The lure must be kept on the move, however, and 
if the tidal currents are not very strong, more work is 
called for from.the angler to keep the fly moving 
attractively. Almost any Bose salmon fly will do for pol- 
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lack, though flies with plenty of tinsel are the best. The 
usual type of fly, more generally employed for coalfish 
angling, is the ‘cuddy’ fly, with a white wing, red woolly 
body, and large hook. For evening fly fishing a white fly _ 
is the best, dressed on the ‘moth’ pattern, and such a fly, 
dressed with a white wool body, white wings, and a little 
gold or silver ribbing is in the deadly class of lure. A 
popular fly in the Orkneys and north-western waters of 
Britain is made of curlew feathers for wings, and red and 
black wool body with gold tinsel ribbing. The fly should 
be large and may be tied on an ordinary tinned cod hook. 

. When fly fishing for pollack the angler must be prepared 
to battle with a fish of 15 lb. if necessary, though 2 to 3 lb. 
is likely to be average ! An additional thrill is in store for 
the pollack fisher who uses the fly. Whereas the drift-liner, 
spinner, or float man feels the knock as the pollack takes, 
followed by his screaming downward rush, the fly fisher- 
man finds his fish taking in no uncertain manner. When a 
pollack takes the fly he comes up with a terrific splash, 
then turns and streaks for the bottom when the hook point 
drives home. 

Fly fishing for pollack may be effected from the shore, 
from rocks, or from boats but, in the interest of public 
safety, should not be attempted when fishing from piers 
or jetties. 

The biggest temptation the pollack fly-man has to over- 
come is that of attempting to cast too great a distance : 
a shorter cast, accurately placed, correctly worked, will 
bring more fish to basket than the longer one, as the angler 
has greater control. An exception arises, of course, where 
some obstacle, say a belt of weed, necessitates a long cast 
to reach the ‘target area.’ 


2 ® ® e 


Although the pollack is generally distributed round our 
shores, northern anglers will be more familiar with its 
cousin the coalfish. This is a very fine sporting fish, very 
similar in appearance to fee pollack, and indeed on 
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occasions hybrid pollack-coalfish have been taken. It 
differs from the pollack, however, in two main physical 
distinctions in that it is equipped with a barbel on the 
chin, though this almost disappears as the fish grows older, 
and whereas the tail is square ended in the pollack, the 
coalfish has a well defined forked tail. A further difference 
lies in the lower jaw. In both species this is longer than 
the upper but in the case of the pollack it projects beyond 
the lower jaw and encloses it. 

Other differences are in coloration : the adult coalfish is 
blueish or greenish-black, almost black, above, fading into 
a dirty white. Like the pollack, however, the coalfish soon 
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loses its hue after death and assumes a dirty grey appear- 
ance. The lateral line in the coalfish is a narrow white 
stripe extending nearly all the way from the tail root to 
the gill cover where it takes a slight upward bend. 

The coalfish is both larger and more ferocious than the 
pollack and though specimens of over 80 Ib. weight have 
been taken commercially as compared with pollack of just 
over 20 Ib., the rod-caught record of 28 lb. 8 oz. by Capt. 
Millais at Land’s End in 1921 (the same person once held 
the pollack record!) does not show this rather remarkable 
difference to a great extent. . 

Methods of fishing for coalfish are very similar to those 
employed in pollack fishing, drift-lining being the most 
pleasant and fly fishing the most profitable and aesthetic- 
ally pleasing. A peculiarity of the coalfish is that whereas 
the golden rule in angling os get a hooked fish into the 
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basket as soon as possible and in particular to draw it 
away from its comrades so that its struggles will not 

alarm them and cause them to disperse, the experienced 

Irish and Scottish fishermen utilise a novel practice. They 

claim that when a coalfish is hooked and drawn through 

the water its companions think it is the leader of the shoal 
and follow it ! Whether this is a true or false premise or 

not the procedure adopted, based on this theory, is a 
successful one. Two or. more lines are kept handy, with 

hooks baited. When a coalfish takes the offered lure a 
second line is put into action and the first fish is not ~ 

recovered until the second fish has taken, then the first 
fish is brought in and the second left as a decoy. With this 
method sport is fast and furious. This method is also some- 
times adopted when mackerel fishing, but certainly has 
to be disregarded when hunting the elusive mullet. 

For both pollack and coalfish a liberal use of groundbait 

_is to be recommended, and in the Western Isles and in 
the Orkneys, limpet is used. The method used by the 
Islanders and Orcadians is not pretty. The limpets, after 
parboiling, are kept in a container by the side of the 
fisherman (who generally uses feathered lures) and from 
time to time he puts a few limpets into his mouth, chews 
them vigorously and then expectorates them into the area 
he is working ! 

_ The young of coalfish are called ‘Cudden’ in Scotland 
and the pursuit of these led to the development of the 
‘cuddy’ fly, being a wool bodied fly with white feathers 
dressed on a large hook. The baits used are similar to 
those employed in pollack fishing and the Orcadians em- 
ploy a successful method of trailing small eels, often taking 
large numbers of fish between 10 and 20 |b. in weight. 

Those seeking large coalfish should be prepared to fish 
deeper waters than for pollack for whereas the latter 
frequent shallow. waters as © rule, only the ‘cudden’ of 
about 2 Ib. in weight are to be taken close inshore. 

Paternostering is an excellent method when seeking the 
larger specimens as coalfish are partial to roving the sea 
bottom in shoals; the Seen of the barbel confirms 
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this, and they only feed close to the surface when preying 
on fry. 

In common with the pollack the coalfish is dangerous 
food after 24 hours out of the water, though it makes an 
excellent kipper. In flavour it is slightly inferior to pollack 
but this does not stop Orcadians, Islanders, and Irish 
fishermen salting them down for the winter. 

In spite of their greater weight, greater ferocity, the 
savage rise they make to the fly, and the gameness with 
which they fight from first to last, finer tackle may be 
used than when angling for pollack. That determined, high 
speed dive for shelter which is the pollack characteristic — 
is absent in the case of the coalfish. Plenty of line is 
essential, however, if a large specimen has to be played 
out in safety. 

In brief the coalfish is a slightly better sporting proposi- 
tion than the pollack, though not so well distributed nor 
so well known, especially by southern anglers. 


= & 2 ® 


When I mentioned ‘saithe’ to a southern angler he 
expressed ignorance of the species, but when I mentioned 
‘coalfish’ he understood me at once. Yet both are the 
same fish. Indeed, the coalfish has probably more local 
names and variants than any other species on the British 
list and it pays the enterprising angler to learn as many 
of them as possible otherwise he may miss excellent ang- 
ling opportunities when he hears locals talking of fish 
caught, identified by queer names ! In Scotland the word 
‘saithe’ is commonly used while ‘cuddy’ or ‘cudden’ is 
descriptive of the young. Yorkshiremen use the term 
‘billet? and also ‘blue-blacks, while the following will be 
encountered in different parts of the country: coalsey, 
coal whiting, cooth, gilpin, glassock, green pollack, piltock, 
podling, rock-salmon (also applied to pollack), sey-pollack, 
stenlock, and glassin, are but a few variants of the almost 
interminable list of names the fish rejoices in. 

Pollack, on the other hand, have infinitely fewer local 
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names though lythe is the commonest, while whiting-cole 
and greenling are in fairly common usage. 

But, whatever the name, both species of fish will give 
grand sport to the enthusiast whether experienced or 
trying the thrills of sea angling for the first time. Many an 
angling generation has cause to bless these two fishes for 
both their distribution and sporting characteristics, and 
both deserve the title they have gained—'the angler’s 
favourite.’ 
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BLACK BREAM 


SAM, the freshwater angler, leaned back as the boat left 
the harbour mouth and said : ‘Well you have finally got 
me out bream fishing ; do you think we will catch any?’ 
His companions looked at the boatman at the tiller and 
smiled. “What do you think Dutton?’ one said. The boat- 
man removed his pipe, thought for a moment, then 
remarked : ‘If we find them, we might get one or two, if 
you can catch them.’ Leaving his clients to muse on this 
he stared ahead across the smooth sea glinting in the 
morning sun as sea birds rose lazily from its painted 
surface. 

After a while Sam rose from his seat in excitement. 
‘Look, he said, ‘the sea has changed colour.’ The dirty 
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waters of the inshore tidal race were changing to the clear 
blue of the open seas, as the boat headed out to the mark. 
Dutton grinned. ‘You can see now why you were told to 
bring light tackle, he said, adding ‘the black bream are 
smart fish, and this water is crystal clear ; they are grand 
fish, I love them.’ 

This undisguised admiration for the black bream is 
quite common among the anglers and boatmen who fish 
them off Littlehampton in Sussex. They are a warm water 
fish from the Mediterranean and the clear seas of the 
North African coast. Each year they form into a mass 
migration to the same spots in British waters, with the 
largest concentrations off Sussex. The first ones arrive 
about the end of April and by the middle of June they 
are present in their millions. For their spawning ground 
they select shallow spots where there are rocks, and weeds 
which they crop like cattle. These shoals move about on 
the marks, changing their position with the tide, swim- 
ming up in the water at slack, and feeding close to the 
bottom when the currents run fast. 

For success at this type of fishing it is essential to 
anchor in the right place. Small bream may be caught 
anywhere where there is a suitable bottom, but the big 
ones up to and over three pounds run at the same well- 
known spots each year. A few yards out of direction on 
the mark often means that you will catch nothing at all. 
For this reason, if fish are not caught in the first hour it 
pays to move elsewhere. The ideal is to drop the anchor 
at the edge of the mark so that the tide drifts the bait to 
the fish. The professional fishermen who specialise in 
taking out anglers are experts at finding these places and 
are up to all the tricks that these fish can sometimes play. 

The black bream is a wonderful scrapper, but as he 
seldom exceeds 4 lb. it is foolish to use heavy tackle to 
catch him. Quite apart from the sporting aspect, a bream 
is too smart to be fooled by thick nylon and cumbersome 
tackle. The best gear is a medium pike or salmon spinning 
rod with a matching reel and monofilament line, with a 
breaking strain of about 7 lb. This type of outfit will 
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handle any bream as long as the angler uses a light hand 
to play his catch and does not try to reel the fish out of 
the water at full speed. 

This light gear is pleasant to use and it can be fished 
all day without fatigue. At times the angler will lose fish ; 
it might be a large pollack that grabs the bait, and catches 
the angler by surprise. Sometimes a conger will snatch 
the bream from your hook, but these are the exceptions— 
and surprises—that make sea fishing such good fun. 

Successful angling can be likened to the correct solving 
of a series of unknown factors. Where are the fish? How 
deep are they? What is the tackle to use? What bait will 
they take? and so on. No other fish is so demanding as the 
bream. Solve all the factors, and ten minutes later a new 
set of conditions present themselves. The reason for this 
is that the bream feed at different depths according to 
the tide, and it is necessary to keep on experimenting to 
find the correct level. 

The most popular method used to catch this fish is the 
drift-line. This has been practised for well over fifty years, 
but there are still many anglers who do not understand 
how it works. It is a method of angling with or without 
weights on the line, where the bait is allowed to drift 
down the tide, off the bottom. To control the depth at 
which the bait is presented, the weight is bumped on to 
the bottom, then the turns of the reel are counted as it 
is wound up until a fish bites. The weight of the lead is 
varied with the strength of the tide. Using line with a 
breaking strain of under 8 lb., the maximum lead neces- 
sary off the Sussex coast in the heaviest tidal conditions 
will not need to exceed three ounces. Most anglers carry 
a range from three ounces to half an ounce, and in slack 
water use none at all. They rely on the bait to run the 
line away from the boat. 

Another name for this tackle is ‘streamer gear.’ This 
comes from the hook length of fine nylon which streams 
out seven to twelve feet in front of the weight. This is 
often used as light as 4 Ib. breaking strain and a tinted 
line is preferred, as white shows up too much, This tackle 
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is easy to rig. The rod, reel, and line are fixed up, the 
weight is slipped on to the line, and a small swivel tied . 
on as a stop. Many experts use Arlesey bombs, as the 
rounded streamline shape does not catch on the bottom. 
When this is set up the rig is dropped over the side to see 
how it behaves in the tide. If it hits bottom then lifts 
slowly with the tide, the weight is right. If it does not lift 
but holds, it is too heavy, and if you cannot feel the 
bottom at all then a heavier weight is needed. 

Now for the streamer. This should be three feet longer 
than the rod; one end is tied to the swivel and to the 
other end is tied a size 8 hook. Black bream have little 
mouths, filled with teeth both inside and out and they 
can remove a bait like lightning. Many anglers vary this 
tackle by tying the lead to the end of their line and fixing 
the streamer on the running line like a paternoster, the 
difference being that it is tied in such a way that it can 
be slid up and down the line at will. 

The best baits for black bream are what are known as 
“flasher” or “sandwich” baits. The basic ingredient is the 
same for both—a lugworm slid well up the shank of the 
hook and covering the eye. The sandwich bait is com- 
pleted by adding a fresh, raw mussel, and the flasher con- 
sists of the lug, with a thin strip of fresh fish up to three 
inches long hanging from the bend of the hook. The 
mussel combination bait is a deadly killer, and easily the 
best to use all the year round. Black bream can of course 
be caught on plain lugworm, mussel, or strips of fish, but 
the really big fish seem to like a combination bait. 


* * 2 * 


The anglers we met earlier have arrived at the mark, 
and are just about to start fishing, but before they do they 
toss for position in the boat. All four are going to fish ; the 
two best places are each side of the stern ; the other two 
will fish one each side about midships. Using long rods 
of the type mentioned earlier it is possible to fish like this 
all day without getting tangled, although now and again 
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a fish will run across another’s line. The tackle used is so 
simple that tangles are easily cleared. 

Dutton, fishing in the stern, drops his bait into the 
water. He lets the drum revolve and the lead sinks out 
of sight. He touches bottom with the weight, raises his 
rod, then lets out more line. This he repeats until his bait 
is some distance away from the boat. Then he starts to 
wind in slowly. Suddenly his rod kicks down hard. He 
strikes smartly and shouts over his shoulder : “They are 
six turns up with this reel.’ His rod bends into an arc as 
the bream frantically tries to run from the pull of the 
hook. 

The bream stops fighting and Dutton recovers line. 
Then down goes the point of his rod again and the fish 
makes the check scream aloud. After a while the pressure 
of the slender split cane subdues the fish, and once again 
line is recovered. The bream comes in quite easily now, 
but when the fish sees the boat it goes fighting mad. Many 
people lose fish at this moment ; indeed it is amazing to 
discover how strong they are at the end of a fight. Sam 
shouts : ‘I can see him, he’s only a small fish ; get him out 
and let someone else have a chance.’ The fish comes to 
the surface and after a couple of mad runs is netted. It is 
a hen fish weighing about 1% lb: 

The three other sea anglers wait to let Sam get the 
next fish. He is an expert coarse fisherman but has yet to 
catch his first sea fish. He drops his baited hook to the 
bottom and works it away from the boat as he has been 
shown. Before he can reel up to the six turns, he strikes 
and a look of surprise crosses his face. ‘I've picked up a 
big fish on the bottom, he yells. “Give me room, or Ill 
never land him.’ His fingers are fumbling at the slipping 
clutch of his fixed-spool reel. His rod straightens. “Lost 
him, Sam mutters, then yelps as his rod tip is jerked 
viciously beneath the surface. Five minutes later he is still 
working hard, and to the surface comes a fine cock bream 
over 2 |b. in weight. After netting the fish and removing 
the hook, Sam sits with it in his hand, shaking his head 
in disbelief. ‘A 2 Ib. fish that fights like that on a salmon 
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rod, and to think that I’ve been calling you chaps liars 
when you talked about them.’ ; 

All four continue to catch fish at each swim down for 
nearly half an hour when suddenly the bream go off the 
feed. This is when you start to look for them. The tide 
has slackened a little so a lighter weight is put on the 
line, bumped down from the boat and reeled slowly up. 
The fish are now sixteen reel turns up from the bottom 
and once again all the anglers get into fish. 

The tide slackens still further and all the lead is removed 
from the lines. One angler puts the butt of his rod under 
his arm to light a cigarette and a bream hooks itself. Then 
Sam’s line slides across the others ; a garfish has snatched 
his bait, and tangled his long nose in the nylon. Within 
seconds all four lines are hopelessly entwined. Ken, the 
silent member of the party, produces a knife and says : 
‘Let’s cut them out.’ It’s a waste of time trying to unweave 
the tackle when it gets in this sort of mess, so the hooks 
and swivels are removed and the knitted-up line is thrown 
over the side. The complete loss is a few yards of nylon, 
nothing to get worried about. 

They carry on fishing, the tide starts to run and for a 
while it is necessary to keep on increasing the lead, until 
the maximum 8 oz. is in use. This does the trick until they 
up anchor and turn towards home, sunburned and dirty, 
tired but happy, with a convert to black breaming singing 
praises, and crooning tenderly over the filled fish box. The 
season is short but the joy lasts throughout the winter and 
makes you long for the next spring run of the wonderful 
black bream. 
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Conger 





CONGER 


“WOULD you mind if I caught a few conger?’ asked my 
boatman, ‘I fancy a bit for my supper.’ He was swinging 
a coil of stout rope in his hand when he asked the ques- 
tion, and on receiving my permission, tied the end to a 
trace made from a six-foot length of chain, with a 12/0 
hook on the end. I suggested that his tackle was a bit on 
the heavy side, but he laughed as he baited up with a 
14-inch pouting, and said that he didn’t think so. 

I watched with amusement as he lowered his crude 
handline over the side and commented on the weight, 
which was a chunk of old iron picked up off the shore. 
‘Well, that’s the cheapest one I can get. It costs me 
nothing, and I won't feel upset if I lose it, he said. I turned 
back to my fishing and hooked a medium-sized pollack, 
which made my light rod bend in a delightful curve. 

While I was unhooking my fish the boatman gave a 
grunt and struck with an upward sweep of his arm. He 
bent forward and pulled in his line hand over hand. I 
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heard the trace rasp against the side of the boat, then 
ducked as he swung a 17 lb. conger into the boat. He 
stowed this fish in a box, rebaited and started again. Ten 
minutes later, another grunt and similar strike, but this 
time there was no rapid hauling in. 

Thinking that the boatman’s tackle was caught up, I 
asked him if he wanted a hand to break it out. One look 
at the expression on his face made me jump for the end 
of the rope. Just as I caught the end and braced myself, 
the fish moved. ‘Hold him,’ yelled the boatman, ‘or he 
will get into the wreck.’ The rope strummed with the 
strain and my back muscles creaked as a fierce, sweeping 
pull almost dragged us off our feet. We each put a foot 
up on the gunwale to ease the strain on our arms ; sud- 
denly something gave and we fell in a tangle of arms and 
legs on the deck. When we pulled the tackle to the sur- 
face I was amazed to see that the huge hook had 
straightened out. 

‘Cor, that were a big ’un,’ said the boatman. “Must have 
got the point of the hook up against something hard in 
his mouth. I’ve had ’em out 30 to 40 Ib. on this old line, 
but they were tiddlers to this one!’ From the feel of the 
line I should say that the fish was not snagged on the 
bottom. I could be wrong, but there was plenty of move- 
ment through the water and not the unyielding weight of 
an obstruction. 

This thrilling episode happened off Worthing in Sussex 
at a mark known as The Wreck. It is a perfect example of 
the unexpected that so often happens in sea fishing. It 
shows the tremendous strength that lies in the long, 
powerful body of the conger, and poses a difficult ques- 
tion: how big do conger grow? 

There is scanty knowledge about the size of conger. 
One authority says that these fish grow to nine feet in 
length ; another says they grow to much greater size. 
Neither of these estimates are of much practical use to 
anglers who measure their fish by weight. By making a 
rough estimation, based on reports and other factual 
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evidence, I have come to the conclusion that conger exist 
weighing in excess of 200 lb. 

The beginner to conger fishing must remember that he 
is dealing with a dangerous fish. They grow big, are 
powerful and have the ability to do fearful damage with 
their terrible jaws. A conger could easily cripple a man 
for life, given the chance to get at him. Handle them with 
the greatest respect, especially after they are pronounced 
dead. I have seen many dead conger, but the only harm- 
less ones are those served on a plate with white sauce and 
a sprig of parsley. Never leave a conger lying in the 
scuppers ; put it away in a stout sack, or box, where it 
cannot fasten on an unsuspecting toe. 

Now we know the sort of tough customer we are dealing 
with let us go on to the tackle for catching him. Light 
sporting tackle is a waste of time with these fish ; they 
- have got to be held from the time they are hooked until 
they are in the boat. They must be forced off the bottom 
and played in midwater. Give a newly-hooked conger an 
opportunity to run and he will bolt headlong for a hole, 
or rock, and will resist all your efforts to move him. | 

My favourite rod for conger is a two-piece hollow steel 
job, with a stiff wooden butt, and glass fibre covered tip. 
Made for American big game fishing, they are perfect for 
the really big fish. Most manufacturers have a specially 
strong type of rod that is suitable and tackle dealers are 
generally able to offer advice to the beginner. The reel 
should be large enough to hold at least 200 yards of line 
and 40 Ib. breaking strain is a good general size, but for 
attacking the giants 100 lb. breaking strain would not be 
too heavy. 

The hook and trace are items that need great care and. 
attention ; nothing but the best is good enough. It is a 
mistake to use the unyielding types of steel wire traces ; 
twisted or plaited cable trace is the best. The trace should 
be six foot long with at least two swivels, one in the middle 
and one on the end. A conger trace does not need to be 
filled with swivels; one or two that work are quite enough. 
The hook should be from ee 4/0 to 12/0, depending on 
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the size of bait used. The needle eye type tinned against 
corrosion is the best kind. 

Always keep your hooks razor sharp. Before setting out 
check the hook box and any that are not up to the mark 
can be honed up on the trip out to the mark. This is one 
of the important little things that can make the difference 
between a fish won or lost. You will be surprised to find 
how blunt hooks can get in your fishing basket. 

Remembering what I said before, the bottom tackle 
should be kept as simple as possible. Conger live on rough 
ground, where it is easy to get your tackle caught up a 
dozen times a day. The way to avoid expensive breakages 
is to tie the lead to the main tackle with a piece of weak 
line. Then if the lead gets caught, a jerk on the running 
line will break it off, and the hook and trace will be saved. 

There are many types of bottom gear for conger, but 
- the two most useful ones are the paternoster and the 
leger. To make up a paternoster rig, you need a boom, 
lead, hook and trace fitted with two swivels, and a length 
of weak line, The reel line should be attached to the trace, 
and the boom fitted in such a manner as to prevent any 
tangles with the lead line. 

Readers will note that I specify that only one hook 
should be used. Some conger anglers use two, but I think. 
this is wrong. The conger is too powerful a beast to risk 
getting two on at once, and anyway two hooks give two 
chances of getting caught up and add to the expense when 
you lose a rig. 

The leger tackle, which I prefer to the paternoster, is 
even more simple in design and build. It consists of a 
weight, a swivel and a hook trace. The running line is tied 
to the swivel on the end of the hook trace after it has 
been passed through the spare swivel. To the opposite 
eye of the spare swivel is tied the lead with a short length 
of weak line. 

The smallest possible lead weight should be used. The 
tackle itself is heavy, which means that a heavy lead will 
be needed, according to the strength of tide, but don’t 
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add to your difficulties by using more lead than is neces- 
sary to hold the bottom. 

A really big conger is up in the big game class Se 
must be treated with respect when it comes to the gaff. 
On this understanding do not try to land them on folding 
trout gaffs, or other flimsy pieces of equipment. Before 
setting out on a conger trip make sure that there are at 
least two strong gaffis aboard. A big fish is easily lost at 
the side of the boat and the spare gaff comes in useful if 
the first one breaks, or if the boatman cannot handle the 
fish on one. 

An enormous conger was lost off Littlehampton because 
the boatman could not pull its great length into the boat. 
For some reason or other the anglers on board were reluct- 
ant to help. This great fish then fought a winning battle 
at the side of the boat, smashed the gaff pole, and got 
away. A resolute attack on the fish with the other gaff 
would have saved the day. This fish would have broken 
the British record which then stood at 84 lIb., as it was 
estimated to weigh over 120 lb. 

Now we have settled the question of tackle we can go 
on to the next step, which is bait. A conger in a feeding 
mood will eat practically anything that is offered as long 
as it is fresh. The best thing to do is to start the day with 
shop bought herrings, whiting or mackerel, and fish hard 
with another line for a fresh bait. The conger will take 
any fresh fish, either whole or a fillet. The bait list includes 
pouting, wrasse, cuttlefish and all shore shell fish. Worms 
and soft crabs are also welcomed, but as these baits are 
small it is best to stick to fish. 

The conger is a big eater so use a large bait. Even a 
small conger will take a 1 lb. pouting, so if you want to 
catch one of the big fellows, use a bait weighing up to 
two or even three pounds. These can be filleted, boned or 
used as caught. A big game baiting needle is use- 
ful for hooking on a whole fish. Attach the needle to 
the swivel, put the point in at the mouth of the bait and 
push it out through the tail. This leaves the hook nicely 
placed in the head of the bait, and, as the conger takes 
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a fish head first, he will not feel the hook until you strike. 

Where to fish for conger is largely a matter of finding 
an experienced boatman. These fish have regular living 
quarters on wrecks and on various types of rough ground. 
Thev love a rocky bottom with ledges they can hide under. 
At low water they can sometimes be found in rock pools 
sharing a hidey-hole with a lobster. The best way to locate 
these fish is to ask the lobster fishermen for a mark. If you 
haven't got your own boat, then it is easy; just hire a 
boatman and leave it to him to locate the mark. A good 
man will put you right over the top of the fish—then it’s 
up to you. 

The most important pieces of information we have 
about the conger is that he is nocturnal and is susceptible 
to cold. This fish doesn’t start to feed until it gets dark. 
The ones caught in the daytime are probably very hungry 
and are tempted by the smell of fresh bait, which may be 
lying only a few inches from their hole. To prove this, 
watch conger in an aquarium. They lie still in the light, 
ignoring all food that is dropped in their tank. Switch the 
light off and almost immediately they start to roam around 
after the food they had previously ignored. So if you want 
to break records, FISH AT NIGHT. 

Cold weather definitely puts these fish off feed and a 
sudden drop in temperature can even kill them. It is com- 
mon to find dead conger washed up on the beach in great 
quantities after a cold snap. The perfect conditions are a 
sultry summer's night, with a neap tide and without much 
wind or waves. 

To fish, drop the bait on the bottom and make sure 
that vour tackle is free to run out when a fish bites. Conger 
take in different wavs but the most common sort of bite 
is when they gently pull a little line off the reel, stop, then 
take some more. They can do this so quietly at times that 
bites are not noticed. Many an angler has discovered a fish 
on the hook when he has started to reel in to inspect the 
bait. Other conger will rip off line in a mad burst, but this 
tvpe of bite is not so common. 

When you are sure that it is a fish at work, and not 
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the tide, give a solid strike, lower the rod tip, and try to 
move the fish off the bottom. If you do this quickly you 
may catch the conger off guard and get him away from 
obstructions before he realises what is happening. Once 
you get the fish moving you must prevent him from diving 
down again. If the strain gets to the point where you 
think your tackle is going to break, hold on ; you will be 
surprised what terrific punishment well-made tackle can 
stand. If you give enough line to a conger to get back 
on to the bottom you will almost certainly lose it. 

Conger up to the weight of 40 lb. can be gaffed in the 
shoulder just behind the head and hauled inboard. If you 
fight a monster up to the surface, be prepared to drop 
your rod after the boatman has gaffed it, and go to his 
assistance with the spare gaff. Rake this second gaff into 
the fish as far back as you can reach ; if you manage to 
get him near the tail he will be almost helpless. Try to 
_ get the fish in the boat as quickly as possible but without 
making wild swings. 

When the fish is in the boat KILL IT AT ONCE. This 
can be done by hitting it on the spine near the tail with 
a cosh. Don’t use the boat’s starting handle; I did once 
and we had a hard job to get it straightened out enough 
to start the engine. Don’t try and get the hook out unless 
it is in the mouth, and only do this on a small fish. Undo 
the trace from the line, put the fish in a stout sack or box 
and recover the hook trace later. Remember there are big 
conger, small conger and dead conger, but there is no 
such thing as a HARMLESS CONGER. 
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Sharks 





BLUE SHARK 


IT was the fourth hour of the battle. The wind had picked 
up from the south-west and the boat was lurching in the 
rising swell. The angler eased his tired arms, then wearily, 
for what seemed the hundredth time, he started to pump 
the huge shark up to the boat. With bursting lungs he 
lifted the rod point and wound down on the slack. 
Slowly, inch by inch, the Porbeagle came nearer the sur- 
face. Pushing his protesting body to the limit of its 
endurance, the angler struggled to keep his feet firm on 
the rolling deck. At that moment, with victory almost in 
sight, the line went slack. In dumb horror he wound the 
broken, frayed end of his line, slipping and bulging 
through his rod rings ; then abruptly he slipped down on 
to the wet deck and gazed sightlessly at his torn and 
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bruised hands. In that moment of defeat a big game ang- 
ler was born. 

This true incident was not set in some romantic tropical 
sea, but in the English Channel about twenty miles off 
Brighton. The warm waters of the Gulf Stream are a high- 
way for large shoals of migratory fish which follow 
plankton and other forms of food. Some, like the black 
bream, are on their way to home waters to spawn, or 
breed. In their season come herrings, mackerel, and 
pilchards, and preying on the shoals are predators, the 
largest and fiercest of which is the shark. 

There are three types of sharks that concern the angler, 
Porbeagle, Thresher and the Blue. Among the rare visitors 
are some of the tropical maneaters. Hammerheads and 
Tigers have both been reported at various times. There 
is at present no evidence to show how often these fish 
come or for how long they stay. 

The most important of the sharks from our point of 
view is the Blue Shark ; not from the weight or sporting 
aspects but simply because it has been caught in far 
greater numbers than the other species, and is the fish 
responsible for the present keen interest in shark fishing. 

The Blue Shark is the largest of the three. Its common 
name is Great Blue Shark, which is apt when you realise 
that it grows to a length of twenty-five feet. The majority 
of fish caught off Britain have so far been on the small 
side, the average running between forty and seventy 
pounds, but the possibility must not be ignored of some 
of the giants being present. 

The Blue is a surface feeder and the tip of its tail and 
dorsal fin can sometimes be seen. It has a highly developed 
sense of smell, and it is more active at night. As the activity 
of a shark is directed mainly to feeding, this suggests that 
night fishing might produce the best results. 

The main concentration of these sharks is to be found 
off Looe in Cornwall. Blue sharks have also been found 
in quantity off the Channel Isles, but little is known of 
them. There are some Blue shark all through the English 
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Channel and they have been reported as far north as the 
west coast of Scotland. 

The Porbeagle comes from the fighting branch of the 
Shark Family, and is the cousin of that tropical devil the 
Mako Shark. The teeth of this shark are most unusual, 
being shaped like slender bodkins. They curve backwards 
down the throat and three or four rows are in use at a 
time. The Porbeagle’s teeth are designed for gripping ; 
it would be impossible for this fish to cut or chop as many 
of the other sharks do. 

Although no great numbers have Ce landed - by 
anglers, the places where the Porbeagle has been caught 
are widespread, which could suggest that they are evenly 
distributed throughout British waters. 

Porbeagle are usually to be found in small companies, 
a point worth remembering when fishing for this shark. 
Like the Blue it grows to a large size, sometimes 12 ft., 





PORBEAGLE SHARK 


and there may well be fish of this size off Britain’s coast. 

The Thresher or Fox Shark is the bargain basement 
acrobat of the British big game angler. It is easily identi- 
fied by its long tail, which is nearly the same length as the 
head and body put together. It is this powerful tail which 
makes the Thresher such a formidable fighter, and photo- 
graphs have been take of this fish soaring high into the 
air on the end of an angler’s line. 


Like the Porbeagle it seems to have a wide distribution 
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and it has been captured in the Firth of Forth and the 
Irish Sea, as well as off the Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire 
coasts. This fish is easily seen ; it hunts its prey on the 
surface and does great damage to the inshore fishermen’s 
nets. 





THRESHER SHARK 


There we have the three main quarry of the British 
shark fisher : Blue and Porbeagle, possibly up to 600 Ib., 
and Threshers almost certainly weighing up to 1,000 lb. 
Now we come to the question of methods and types of 
tackle to use for their capture. 

Many fine shark fishers say that it is essential to be 
prepared for the giants and set forth armed accordingly. 
Others insist that the sport is more important than mere 
fish killing and go fishing with tackle that will extract a 
good fight from even a small shark. 

What can be done to settle this vexing question of 
light or heavy tackle is to classify the breaking strains of 
the lines used into a formula so that the relative value of 
skill displayed can be recognised and graded accordingly. 
As a guide here are the line-strain regulations of the 
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International Game Fish Association. These figures are for 
use with all types of line from synthetics, such as nylon, 
to the older types like linen thread, which are now losing 
popularity. 


Line with a Test Breaking Is Classified as a Fish 


Strain of Caught on 
Not over 9 lb. = 3 thread 
10 to 18 lb. = Ce, 
19 27 Ib: = o-e;, 
Zoe) ao Ib = 15, 
"465" “72cTb. = 24 ee 
73. LIT. = S0mrs, 
TB 2s, 162% iby = 54.—=C«y, 


If British shark anglers adhere to these standards, and 
report their fish as being caught for example, when 
using 100 lb. breaking strain line, as a capture on 39 thread ~ 
then we will have a basis for comparison with fish 
caught in any part of the world. So let each angler pick 
the strength of line he wants to use and go on to the next 
important item, the rod; but before we do let me say 
that I use 24 thread and consider it strong enough for all 
our sharks. 

The rod must be matched to the breaking strain of the 
line, and here are some of its essential points. First it 
should have a single tip joint and a solid butt. This tip 
can be made from split cane, tubular steel, beryllium cop- 
per tube, or glass, both hollow or solid. Whatever material 
is used it should not be less than 5 ft. long and when fixed 
on to the butt should not have an overall measurement 
of less than 6 ft. 9 ins. The actual length depends a lot 
on the size, strength, and physical proportions of the 
individual angler. 

The butt should be made from a close-grained hard- 
wood, with fixed screw reei fittings. It should not be too 
fat for the hands to hold in comfort, but must be very 
strong. The reel fitting, like all other metal attachments, 
should be of completely non-corrosive metal. It is a great 
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help if the tightening ring on the fitting is made to take 
a spanner so that the reel can be screwed on tight and 
beyond the chance of any slip. 

Great care should be paid to the guide rings and 
especially their placement on the rod. The best rings are 
made from stainless steel with agate cores, and there 
should be plenty of them. 

Reels fall into two main groups, Nottingham type and 
multipliers. The more expensive of these are equipped 
with variable gears, and all should have a slipping clutch. 

The most suitable type of reel in my opinion is the 
large multiplier. This is fitted with free spool, a heavy 
check, and a finger tip adjusting slipping clutch. It is 
necessary to use a large reel. The minimum amount of 
line that should be carried for shark is 300 yards. This 
amount of line seems a lot when you read about it but I 
can assure you that the first big shark you hook makes 
it seem awfully short. 

Well-fitting body harness is essential in big game 
fishing. When you have hooked a fish you will not have 
time to worry about the fit of your gear, so get it right 
before you start. There are two types of harness in use 
in Britain, webbing cross straps, and the leather waist- 
coat set, which I prefer because it gives more support. 

The last two items of personal equipment are the hook 
and the trace. This part of the tackle has to take a terrible 
beating so it pays to obtain only the best. There is a certain 
amount of debate on how long the trace should be but 
anything between fifteen and twenty feet long is suitable. 


& & od o 


With our tackle now ready let us go out on a typical 
day’s shark fishing. It is the second week in August and 
we are going to try to catch a shark off our piece of coast 
where none have been landed before. 

We drop down into the boat and check all the tackle 
and gear. The two heavy gaffs are pulled out and 
inspected ; the ones we are hoping to use have breakaway 
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heads from five-foot shafts and each are attached to a 
rope by a chain shackled to the gaff shanks. 

Next we open the bait box. Yes, the herrings are all 
right ; it was a pity that we couldn’t get pilchards, but 
as long as the rubby-dubby is oily half the battle is won. 
Now the rubby-dubby nets. These are like large brussels 
sprouts bags with a draw-string at the top. Filled with 
herrings, or pilchards, and hung over the side of the boat, 
they leave an oily trail that attracts the sharks right up to 
the baited hooks. 

This week we are going ten miles out. We had no luck 
last week five miles off and maybe if we don’t connect 
this week we will try the middle distance of seven miles. 
While putting up our rods and adjusting harness, we toss 
for positions. The boat is fairly big—28 ft. long—so three 
of us are going to “shark” and the fourth member of the 
party, who really came out to watch the fun, is going to 
bottom fish. 

When we arrive at our estimated distance we are all 
ready to start, so baiting up his 12/0 razor-sharp hook 
with two herrings, Ken, who won the toss for position, 
slides his trace and baited hook over the side. He then 
measures ten fathoms of line off his reel and ties a large 
round cork to his line with a piece of twine. He 
throws his reel out of gear and lets the tide carry the float 
about forty yards from the boat. At this distance he puts 
his reel in gear again, puts on the check, makes sure that 
his reel will run freely, and steps back. I am next and 
repeat this manoeuvre, except for the fact that my float 
is fixed at seven fathoms, and I only let it flow away about 
thirty yards. Frank follows, fixing his float at five fathoms 
and twenty yards from the boat. 

Thus we are covering three different depths of water, 
and our cork floats are far enough apart to avoid getting 
our traces tangled. Remember the boat is now drifting, 
therefore the bait will not be at the depth we set but will 
have drifted up in the water, which here is about twenty 
fathoms. 

The fourth member of the party has meanwhile been 
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busily engaged putting the rubby-dubby net over the side, 
and as the boat rolls gently from side to side we watch 
the rubby-dubby bag smack back on to the sea, releasing 
bits of herrings and globules of oil which drift steadily 
astern. He then breaks up a herring with his hands under 
the surface of the water. 

Suddenly I notice how quiet it has gone: then im the 
silence Frank’s reel starts to click All hearts stand still, 
until we realise that it is only the surge of the boat, and 
Frank steps forward and tightens his clutch. Ken goes to 
the galley to brew up, and while Frank and I stretch out 
on deck Bernard drops his light line over the side, baited 
with a strip of herring. Within a few minutes he hauls 2 
gleaming kicking mackerel over the gunwale and in 2 
short time the fish box holds a score of these fine fish. One 
after another we haul in our lines and replace the shop- 
bought herrings with a fresh caught mackerel Now we 
stand a better chance of catching a shark 

Three hours, and two brews later, Ken suggests that 
we ‘buy’ a fish, so following the old Comish practice we 
all throw a penny into the sea. Suddenly against the dull 
murmur of sea and creaking boat Ken's reel screams. As 
one man we all dive for our rods, Frank and I frantically 
reeling in as fast as we can. Ken stands square in the 
centre of the boat ; he has snapped his harness hook on 
to the ring on his rod butt and slipped the end of the butt 
into the socket of his tuna belt. My cork has reached the 
top ring of my rod so I put the rod in the bows and start 
to haul in the line and trace hand over hand. The check 
on Ken’s rod is still making music and he yells to us to 
get our gear clear. None of us want this fish to take the 
other baits as well, which is why we have rushed to get 
them out of the water. Bernard swings over the engine - 
it misses, then fires, splutters for a heart-wrenching 
moment, then picks up its normal note. 

It is only seconds since the check started to mm, the 
other shark lines are inboard, and Ken in a quiet voice so 
unlike his own, says‘ I am going to hit him.” He drops both 
his thumbs on to the braking pad of his reel, lowers his 
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rod point and strikes upwards and slightly sideways. His 
rod dances forward into a wonderful curve, and his reel 
beats a staccato tune as the fish changes direction far 
below. We ask the dread question : Is it a tope?’ But the 
rod flicking up and down to the surging music of the reel 
answers our query. 

Just as we get shipshape the shark sets off. Quickly the 
engine is put in gear and a course is steered to bring the 
fish on our beam. We get level with the shark and as Ken 
is recovering line the fish turns and heads straight for the 
boat. We turn in a circle towards him and as he goes past 
our stern we complete the circle and head off after him. 
The shark repeats this trick several times but only once 
succeeds in running under the boat ; luckily the line does 
not catch. 

After about an hour the pressure begins to tell and the 
shark starts to come to the surface. Ken reels at full speed, 
carefully laying the line evenly on to the spool with his 
gloved left hand. Amidst a boil of water the shark breaks 
the surface and we can see that it is a fine Porbeagle of 
about 200 Ib. He sounds, and is slowly pumped up. Again 
and again he sounds, but each time he is pumped up he 
comes closer to the boat, and now his runs are getting 
shorter and he is slowing down. We pour water into the 
tired anglers mouth. His face is red with exertion and a 
slight crust has formed round his lips. 

Now the Porbeagle is near the boat, and as his smooth 
wet back breaks surface Frank slams home a gaff into the 
thick of his body near the tail and heaves grimlv on the 
rope. We rush to his assistance and get a rope round the 
narrow part of the shark’s body next to the tail. The shark 
is now ours and we lash him up to the side of the boat 
ready for the drag home. 

The scrap lasted two hours and the victor is lying flat 
on his back on the deck, trying with quivering hands to 
light a cigarette. We turn the boat in the direction of 
home and go over again in a babble of excited tongues 
the thrills and sport we have obtained on this typical 
successful shark outing. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: 

The presence of mako sharks in British waters has 
apparently been established. At the time of going to 
press the 352 lb. porbeagle shark claimed as a British 
record was identified by the International Game Fish 
Association of New York as being a mako. Further 
comparison by the Shark Angling Club of Great 
Britain of pictures of other sharks thought to be por- 
beagles has shown that these fish may well have been 
mako too. It now appears that among the many por- 
beagles and blue sharks found off the South coast are 
some makos, numbers of which have been caught and 
mistakenly termed porbeagles. 
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THE small boat creaked musically as it rocked gently at 
the end of its anchor rope, a plump plaice beating its tail 
in the half-filled fish box. From the crowded beach half- 
a-mile away a dog could be heard barking as it played 
at the water’s edge. The angler in the stern turned to his 
companion and said : ‘Pass the knife, I'll clean the catch ; 
the fish seem to have gone off feed.’ He rested his rod 
against the gunwale and went to work gutting the fish 
and washing them over the side of the boat. 

When he was half-way through his rod rapped smartly 
against the side of the boat. “Trust a fish to know when 
your hands are full,’ he said, and dropping the flat fish he 
was holding back into the box, he picked up his rod and 
struck. It was a small fish so he put the rod down for a 
moment while he wiped the blood and scales off his hands. 
This done, he picked up his rod and steadily reeled in. 
Suddenly there was a terrific snatch at the end of the line, 
the reel handles were torn from his grasp, smartly rapping 
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his knuckles, and the tip of the rod dipped under the 
water. Then the line went slack and he pulled up to find 
that he had Jost his catch—and his hook and trace. 

The angler stared at his broken tackle. “What on. earth 
was that?’ he questioned. His companion, an expert at 
inshore fishing, had by this time reeled in and was engaged 
in biting the nylon trace off the end of his line. “That was 
a tope, he muttered, with his mouth full of tackle. ‘Pass 
that heavy trace out of my bag: we'll have a go for 
him,’ 

The tope is a small member of the shark family and it 
is found in one form or another in all the seas of the 
world. It is a fast and efficient swimmer and is predatory, 
its diet being composed of fish, squid, cuttle fish, and most 
moving creatures small enough to go into its large mouth. 
In British waters tope are found off most of the coast 
lines, with the greatest numbers around the South Coast. 
Kent is a famed place for tope and each year in various 
towns angling festivals are devoted exclusively to this 
fish. 

The average tope caught weighs between 30 and 35 
Ib., but throughout the season many fish larger than this 
are landed, including a fair sprinkling of 40-pounders. 
They favour sandy and gravel sea beds and only rarely 
are they caught over heavy rock. They often get entangled 
in trammel nets and inshore trawls, and are regarded by 
professional fishermen as a nuisance. During the summer 
it is quite a common sight to see one of these fish on the 
beach at Brighton still draped in a torn net. 

Anglers hold different views on the fighting qualities of 
this small cousin of the shark. Some regard it as an over- 
grown dogfish, while others think of it as a fearsome 
beast of prey. Both these views are wrong. The tope is 
not a dangerous fish, certainly not as tough as a big con- 
ger, yet capable of providing good sport on the right 
tackle. It is a pity that many rod makers have produced 
tope gear so heavy as to spoil any chance of sport while 
playing the fish. 

There is no need for specialised big game tackle for 
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these fish ; any sea outfit should be able to handle them 
with ease. Some keen light tackle men fish for them with 
salmon spinning rods and lines with a breaking strain of 
under 12 Ib. I would not advocate this ultra light gear for 
the beginner, but it is worth mentioning in case any expert 
wishes to pit his wits against this fish and does not mind 
losing some tackle to gain experience. 

I have said there is no need for special tackle ; this 
applies to rod and reel, but the angler should match his 
line to the rod and use at least 200 yards. For the average 
type of boat rod of split cane or greenheart this would 
probably work out at a 20 to 30 lb. breaking strain line, 
for a light boat rod the line could safely be dropped to 
15 to 18 lb. breaking strain. The two important pieces of 
tackle for tope are the hook and trace as this fish has a 
tough skin which can saw through line. For this reason it 
-is essential to have a trace at least 7 ft. long. This is best 
made from piano wire or thin cable, with one or two 
efficient swivels fitted. It is not necessary to load the trace 
with a swivel every few inches; it adds unnecessary 
weight and increases the cost of the tackle. The hook end 
of the trace should be fitted with a loop so that it may be 
detached from the main trace by the use of a spring link. 
This enables a baiting needle to be used and the trace may 
then be reconnected. It is difficult to bait properly if this 
attachment is not made, as pulling swivels through the 
body of the bait tends to break it up. 

Only the best hooks should be used for tope and they 
should be from size 2/0 to 10/0 according to the size of 
bait used. The hook must be needle sharp and if it is 
intended to use a baiting needle a needle-eye is prefer- 
able to the common type round-eyed hook. As this item 
of equipment is quite expensive it should be kept greased. 
This can be wiped off the hook and trace before use. 

Many expert anglers fix their lead twenty, thirty, or 
forty feet up the line from the bait. This is done by using 
a slipping boom. The bait is put over the side, the required 
length of line paid out through the boom and then it is 
fixed at this distance by pupae a coil spring over a cone 
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and the line. When the tackle is brought in, or a fish is 
played up to the boat, a projecting ring on the boom hits 
the top ring of the rod, which opens the jam and allows 
the lead and the boom to slide down to the top of the 
trace. 

Like the conger the tope is a dainty feeder, so the bait 
must be fresh. They can be caught on shop bought her- 
rings but they will not accept this type of bait as readily 
as they would one fresh from the sea. Whole mackerel, 
wrasse, bream and pouting up to one pound in weight are 
all suitable baits. Flat fish are a great favourite as they 
are often eaten by the tope when it runs into shallow 
waters. The best way to bait up a round fish is by pushing 
a large baiting needle in through the mouth and out of 
the tail, leaving the hook point and barb in the side of 
the mouth. Flat fish should be baited in a similar manner, 
then tied round the body with some thin line so that the 
bait is presented white belly side outwards in a roll round 
the hook. The tope always swallows fish head first. 

Although tope are often caught from the beach, boat 
fishing is the best way to attack them. This can be done 
in two ways—from a small dinghy anchored inshore in 
the summer, or from the normal type deep sea angling 
boat on a mark in spring, summer or autumn. Many are 
accidentally hooked by anglers in a rowing boat fishing 
for flatties a few hundred yards off the beach. Let us see 
what has happened to our friends who were caught in 
this fashion at the start of the chapter. 

‘Yes, said the expert, ‘we often get tope running in here 
at this time of the year. They come in to breed, you know ; 
they bring forth their young alive.’ He held up a half- 
pound dab neatly curved round his hook and dropped it 
overboard, measuring out 25 feet of line. He then fixed 
the boom lead tightly on to the line and slipped it into 
the water. ‘It pays to have a fair length of line out from 
the weight, he said. “This tide will just keep it off the 
bottom where our friend can smell it easily.’ 

I should think the fish would be able to see that bait 
miles away, said his companion. “No, replied the expert, 
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‘tope can see very little. I heard of an experiment recently 
where they plugged the smell organs out of commission 
on a tope and it couldn’t find its food, even when it 
blundered into it.’ 

He held his rod comfortably across his knees with the 
check off and his finger on the drum preventing the tide 
from pulling off the line. The tope is a funny beast ; it 
definitely does not like to feel the check when it runs off 
with the bait. It must be given a free running line or it 
will eject the bait and not return. 

The tip of his rod flickered and the drum started to 
turn, slowly at first, then quickly, until fifteen yards of line 
had been run off. ‘Strike,’ yelled the younger man, ‘you've 
got him.’ ‘That’s the worst mistake you can make, the 
expert replied. “You must let these fish take it well and 
truly, they always seem to drop it for a moment and then 
take it again.’ As he spoke the line started again to slide 
through the rings. He let the fish run a further ten to 
fifteen yards then struck savagely sideways to the tope’s 
track. This he did in order to drive the hook into the soft 
part of the fish’s mouth at the side. He reeled the rod tip 
down to the water, struck again, then put the heel of his 
hand hard on the rim of his reel as the fish swopped 
ends under water and tore off yards of line. 

When the fish stopped running, he grasped the handles 
of the reel firmly and raised the rod tip, slowly gaining a 
few feet, then rapidly reeled down till his rod was 
parallel with the water, when he repeated the action. The 
tope came in fighting strongly, then rose to the surface 
and jumped wildly. ‘He’s hooked in the mouth,’ grunted 
the expert. “They often jump out like that when they are.’ 
The steely bend in the rod was taking the fire out of the 
tope’s rushes and after a few more runs it started to come 
towards the boat. 

‘Pull us up to the anchor. I don’t want to give him too 
much chance to go round the rope,’ said the battling 
angler. ‘Here comes the beauty ; I want you to tail him 
out of the water; don’t be frightened of him, there is 
plenty of room in the boat.’ The novice hastily picked up 
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a gaff and said: ‘You must be joking, I’m going to use this.’ 
‘Get him in the gills then so that it doesn’t spoil the flesh ; 
these fish are beautiful eating, said the expert. The fish 
surfaced out of range of the gaff two or three times, then 
finally the steel sank home and the slashing, curving fish 
was dragged unceremoniously into the boat. 

A couple of smart raps on the head with a hammer 
stopped its crazy antics and the hook was removed from 
the side of the mouth with the aid of a sharp baiting 
knife. “Look at those teeth, said the expert. ‘Don’t take 
chances with them; if the hook is right down leave it 
there till you get ashore and recover it when the fish is 
quite dead. By the way, I was not joking just now, the 
best way to land a tope is by grabbing its tail and hauling 
aboard ; you can get a fine grip and render the fish help- 
less at the same time.’ 

This method is a favourite of South Coast fishermen 
who hold the flesh of the tope in high esteem. And rightly 
so, for when this fish is skinned some superb boneless cut- 
~ lets may be sliced, and it is of a very tender flavour. 
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DON’T bother to read this chapter if you are a deckchair 
angler. For the bass, a fighter from the small to the large, 
gives you no time to reach for your rod. Anglers who live 
on the south and south-west coasts of England are the 
most fortunate, for best catches come from these waters. 

School bass, the small of the species, keep in shoals, 
favouring harbours and piers. The main force usually 
move in during May, although some extreme southern 
areas have an earlier arrival if the weather is mild. 

Small bass are uncertain fish. A shoal, several hundred 
strong, may feed one day, but vanish from the spot on 
the next. Many of the ‘schoolies’ are caught by daylight 
anglers during the summer months, but to find the big 
fish you have to give up a few hours’ sleep. After-dark 
fishers have most success, for the large fellows lose their 
caution at night and rove into the shallows. 

Autumn is the best time for big bass. They are lone 
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hunters, unlike the small fish, which prefer company, 
hunting in the breaking surf, searching rocks and pier 
piles to satisfy their large appetites. 

There are many ways of catching bass, the most 
popular being rock and pier fishing. In both methods it 
is not necessary to cast far out, for the fish come close in. 
In fact more bass are lost through overcasting than any- 
thing else. 

Weed-covered rocks are a favourite haunt. Here bass 
search for rock insects, prawns, crabs, small fish and 
worms. When fishing for them it is best to find a rock 
surrounded by deep water which offers coverage for the 
angler. 

Rock baiting with herring cuttings will send up the 
score. Cut a few herring in small pieces and spread over 
the rocks in reach of the surf. Bass will follow up the trail 
of oil which seeps into the crevices. Overnight preparation 
gives good results for an early morning start. 

Float tackle is best for rock work and it is- wisest to 
have a set of three different sized sliding floats to cope 
with any state of the sea. The peg-type float can be used 
but will only allow fishing at rod depth and jam the top 
ring on recovery. Choose a bright coloured float, easily 
seen in the swell usually around rocks. 

A ten-foot quick action rod, balanced with a centre pin 
ree] is ideal gear. A hundred yards of 6 lb. breaking strain 
nylon monofilament line will provide good sport. The 
trace should be four feet long and attached to a 2/0 hook. 
Have a selection of spiral weights from a half-ounce up- 
wards, using one to balance the float used. 

A hooked rock bass will dive for the shelter of a sub- 
merged rock, in the hope of smashing the tackle, although 
in the open sea its tactics will be to rush off at a madden- 
ing speed. Strike the fish quickly, taking immediate control 
to prevent it reaching the rocks. If it reaches shelter the 
battle is usually lost. 

Herring or mackerel bait should be used in generous 
pieces, for bass like large portions. Let the float ebb in 
and out of the rocks, starting with bait a foot off the 
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bottom. After a few minutes fishing without interest, alter 
the depth until the fish are found. The warmer the weather 
the nearer the surface they will keep. 

Live prawns are often a deadly bait. There are several 
ways of attaching them to the hook but I find the best 
way is to bring the point up from under the third segment 
from the tail. This allows the prawn to keep its live- 
liness—the main attraction. 

Peeler crabs also make good rock bass bait, especially 
in the early morning. On rocky coasts, broken up with 
sandy patches, ragworm is a good bet. Often a festoon 
of five small worms proves better than one large one. 
Lugworm can also be used but are not in the same class 
as ragworm. 

Don’t make the mistake of going to the shore in pouring 
rain. Despite a general thought that this makes the best 
fishing weather, it is after the storm that big bass come 
inshore, seizing food chumed up by the waves. 

Heavier tackle has to be used from the shore, but keep 
it is light as possible according to the sea conditions. It is 
useless trying light gear if it is washed back on the shore 
soon after casting. But it is not necessary to use the old 
type brass paternoster. More sporting tackle can be 
made up. 

The bottom lead is the deciding factor in the rest of 
the tackle. Buy the spiked variety, as well as the ordinary 
type, from two to six ounces. In heavy seas the spiked 
type will grip the seabed. 

A 20 lb. breaking strain nylon line will stand the strain 
of heavy floating weed, and the wear and tear of shingle. 
The end tackle can be made from two separate yards of 
8 lb. breaking strain monofilament nylon. Loop one yard 
at each end for weight and line attachment. The other 
cut into pieces of one foot and two foot. Tie 2/0 hooks to 
each and the pieces themselves to the loops on the yard 
piece, the longest piece to the bottom loop. It is often an 
advantage to thread a small medicine bottle cork on to the 
top hook length to help keep the bait from twisting around 
the main yard. 
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A splendid cod of 21 lb. proudly held by its captor Stanley 
Henderson, who caught it while fishing from the beach 
at Hythe, Kent. 
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Razorfish bait lured this 4%-lb. flounder for a beach angler 
at Dungeness, Kent. 





This 21% lb. tope from The Wash had twisted itself round 
the line and great care had to be used when bringing 
it to the gaff. 





This bag of black bream fell to a boat angler eight miles 

off Hastings. In the total weight of 39 lb. 5 oz. was a 

fish of 4 lb. 2 oz., displayed here by its captor, 
Bill Simpson. 





A day’s catch after a boat fishing outing from Looe, 
Cornwall. 





A 19-lb. coalfish is gaffed for Peggy Barrington-Martin, 
fishing off the south-west coast of Ireland. 





Mike Murphy with his 160-lb. skate, caught while fishing 
off Kinsale, Ireland. 





A splendid bass of 14 lb. 4 oz. caught by a beach angler 
at Folkestone. 
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Glass shore casting rods are gaining popularity. Green-. 
heart and split cane rods can also be used, but whatever 
the choice don’t have it less than 10 ft. in length. With 
a shorter rod the line will be struck by the waves, forcing ~ 
the gear back on the shore. If you are buying a new rod 
choose the reel at the same time, and don’t be afraid to 
ask the tackle dealer’s advice as to a properly balanced 
outfit. Multiplying reels are popular nowadays but I don’t 
think you will do better than a centre pin type—plus 
plenty of practice. 

With shore casting remember that strength is not the 
means of getting the bait to a required spot. Correct body 
and arm movement is the secret whichever casting method 
you use. It is up to you to adapt yourself to the one that 
comes naturally. Overhead or side swing, it doesn’t matter 
_ as long as you can control the cast properly. 

Shore baits are varied. Herring, kipper, ragworm, 
limpet, sprat, squid and cuttle can all be used with 
confidence. 

Length of cast is governed by the type of beach from 
which you are fishing. On flat beaches bass will be caught 
behind the third breaker. From steep sloping shores where 
food is carried into deeper water by the underflow, casts 
should be longer. 

Catches will be doubled if the bait is moved occasion- 
ally. Reel in a few yards, uncovering the bait from sand 
which the surf has churned up. The worm covers a wider 
area with this method and the movement will be noticed 
by the fish. 

Line will zip off the reel when a bass takes the bait. 
Strike quickly before it has time to feel the heavy lead. 
When it is played out bring it in on the waves, not through 
them. A bass finds renewed strength when the shallow 
water is reached, and the water pressure could help free 
it. So don’t relax until the fish is beached. 
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Night fishing for pier bass is a thrill not to be missed. 
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Best results come from under the ironwork, and as most 
piers are built to the same pattern, a short two-piece split 
cane rod is easiest to move in and out of the criss-cross 
ironwork. Long lines are not necessary and 50 yards of 
8 lb. breaking strain monofilament will take the strain. 
A free running reel, Aerial type, which can be controlled 
by finger pressure, is ideal. 

A six-foot trace of nylon tied to a No. 2 long shanked 
hook can be attached to the main line by a half-ounce 
double swivelled anti-kink lead. The trace is fixed to the 
swivelled end and the line to the brass loop. Start fishing 
by finding the bottom, slowly reeling in until a bite is felt. 
Once correct depth is found the position is kept by 
counting the number of reel turns from the bottom. 

Quick strikes are again essential, but if you miss it keep 
the bait in the same position for a few seconds. The bass. 
may take a second rush at the remainder of the bait. If 
there is no second interest, continue fishing with a sink 
and draw movement. The bait must have movement. If 
the tail of the worm is nipped off in the first dash this 
sink and draw method will be sufficient. Normally a lively 
worm does the trick. 

Fish baits should be kept mobile all the time, and often 
it is a good plan to cut a few pieces of mackerel or herring 
and let these sink to the bottom before the hooked bait. 
Sprats are also useful for this purpose. 
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Some anglers never think they are fishing unless a boat 
is used. Boat bassing is all right if you remember to keep 
inshore. Rowing boats are best, simply because any type 
of motor will warn the fish. 

Ragworm, prawns, live sand-eels and artificial rubber 
eels are mostly used from boats, but baits already men- 
tioned can be used. 

A word about rubber eels. These are made in many 
colours and it is advisable to have a selection. Red may 
be successful on one coast while on another only white 
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will be suitable. It is purely an area matter and no writer 
can pin down any general special colour. Experiment is 
the only answer for your area. 

What will boost up the score is the addition of a small 
piece of fish bait on the hook. After a catch make sure 
the eel is twisted back to its original position. Correct 
movement as it is trolled through the water is the main 
attraction. 

Drift-lining a live sand-eel is a most sporting way of 
taking bass from a boat. It needs little tackle and the 
angler can enjoy an unrestricted fight. A fly rod, reel line 
and trace leading to a size 1/0 hook are all that is needed. 
The sand-eel is hooked through the back, allowing it to 
swim about unhindered. 
~ Let the eel drift with the current: How far must be 
decided by the speed the current is running. If very fast, 
bites will be missed when the gear is too far from the 
boat. A small spiral should be added in quick currents, 
six feet from the bait. 

Live prawns and worm can be used drift-lining. Which- 
ever bait is used keep a sharp watch on the rod tip. It 
gives the only bite indication, especially if the line is out 
a good way. The force of the strike depends on the dis- 
tance the bait is away from the boat, adding extra force 
if the distance is great. 

Disturbed water which moves seaweed with it is the 
best driftlining weather. Bass swim alongside the weed, 
searching for food. Your bait floating alongside will be 
readily seized. 
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Spinning is interesting and sporting from any point, 
with calm weather best for this type of fishing. In rough 
weather it is not only uncomfortable but baits soon split 
up and one has to work hard to avoid floating weed. 
Spinning often gives satisfaction to freshwater anglers on 
a family holiday by the sea. 

A fixed-spool reel, with a seven-foot casting rod make 
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a happv combination. Freshwater plugs can be used and 
often the large bass fall for such lures. It also gives added 
jov to the angler who likes to make his own. From 
personal research made I find that brown and red plugs 
are best for early morning work and orange and black 
more deadly at dusk. Sprats, fish cuttings, sand-eel and 
spoons can also be used spinning. 

Just which to use depends on water conditions. In 
clear water a sand-eel worked near the surface is killing. 
Thick discoloured water is plug sea. A small spoon will 
brighten up a dull day, while fish cuttings are best when 
the water is lightly ruffled. 

If you can only hunt bass during the annual holi- 
day the following areas have produced big ones: 
Felixstowe (the record 18 Ib. 2 oz. bass), Weymouth, 
Teignmouth, Salcombe, Southsea, Plymouth, Bourne- 
mouth, Brixham, Looe and Poole. But don’t expect to 
arrive and catch bass to order. Contact the local club 
secretary early in the year to find out the best month, 
spots and baits. It will save you valuable fishing time. 
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GREY MULLET 


WHILE many anglers have learned the art of mullet 
fishing the hard way, perhaps with years of frustration, 
this chapter can help others to avoid many early dis- 
appointments. But don’t get the idea that you just have 
to read what I have to say, head for the nearest coast 
and hook your first mullet. There is a technique to master, 
forgetting all other sea fish you may have landed. 

Mullet are inshore fish, with a decided liking for fresh- 
water. Four species frequent our coast, although not all 
in great force. Three of these, the thick-lipped, thin- 
lipped and golden are members of the grey mullet family. 
Odd man out is the red mullet. 

It is the thick-lipped we are most concerned with and 
likely to find in large numbers. In England they are mostly 
caught off the south-east, south and south-west coasts. 

Bluish-grey in colour, they have short blunt heads, a 
thick body and tiny mouths. One weighing 10 lb. 1 oz. 
was caught during 1952 at Portland, but if you get one 


of five pounds consider it good. 
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Early summer brings in the main force of the mullet, 
and they remain until autumn, with the latest keeping to 
the extreme south-west. The late part of the season also 
yields the heaviest fish. 

It is a moody, fussy fish, and due to this has been 
credited with the title ‘the shyest of our sea fish.’ Some 
anglers still believe that you cannot catch it with rod and 
line but this is sheer nonsense. The fact that mullet are 
caught from piers while paddle steamers churn up the 
water makes the ‘shy’ part absurd. Harbour and pier fish 
are used to noise, but rock mullet will of course move off 
if suddenly disturbed by an angler showing off his latest 
glistening tackle. 

Mullet are often caught at river mouths, which hold 
a great attraction for them. Fish are landed during all 
tidal conditions and they appear to have no regular meal- 
time. But at the beginning of the ebb I have found them 
more interested in baits. 

Groundbaiting definitely helps attract them, though 
sad to say, few anglers seem interested in trying it out. 
Even a mesh net full of bread scraps hung in the water 
will make all the difference. 

Mullet are nosey fish. They want to examine and nose 
everything, even to the extent of following ships for miles 
just to see what the weed covered bottom can 
offer them. Often you can see them on the surface, detec- 
tive fashion, searching every mussel on a pier pile. It is 
worthwhile to pull off a clump of mussels and see what 
sea life you find among them. Many an-expert has had 
fish baiting up with the small creatures he has found. 

The menu for mullet is lengthy and some strange baits 
have lured fish at times. Mostly used are tiny ragworm, 
bread, cooked winkles, cooked cabbage stalk, small pieces 
of banana and macaroni paste. Whatever bait is used. 
don’t make it too large. Too often an outsize bait is not 
only useless, but tends to scare off the fish. Many pier 
mullet are tdken with small ragworm, two or three, 
according to size, bunched on a hook festoon fashion. It 
is not necessary to cover the hook point, but very im- 
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portant to have this needle sharp. In fact resharpen it 
even when you think a fish has grazed it. 

Short rods are not advisable. An ideal length is an 11 ft. 
roach rod. A hooked mullet always heads for the piles 
and a short rod is useless to battle it out. The line need 
not be any stronger than 6 lb. breaking strain mono- 
filament nylon running straight from a light centre-pin 
reel connected to a No. 8 Model Perfect hook. A tiny 





RED MULLET 


spiral is the only weight necessary, fixed a yard from the 
hook. 

The actual fishing technique should be read several 
times. Although different fishing methods often lead to 
heated arguments even among the best of friends no 
expert will argue with these. : 

First of all we will deal with clear water fishing. Let 
the bait in slowly, preparing yourself for a dexterous strike 
as soon as the fish is seen to mouth or nose the bait. And 
play it firmly but not roughly, for the hook usually catches 
in the frail membrane behind the thick upper lip. Remem- 
ber while you are playing the fish the tendency is for the 
membrane to split and the hook drop out. Many times I 
have been tempted to take the rod from a novice’s hands 
to prevent his uncertain movements from losing a good 
fish. 

A mullet’s first dive is powerful, but don’t stop it or you 
too will join the ranks of the ‘can’t catch them’ class. Not 
only will you lose the fish, but tackle as well. Other runs 
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are not so tough, but don’t think by this I am suggesting 
poor sport. And here, while I am still preaching, don't 
forget a net, one of the essentials while mullet fishing, but 
easily forgotten. 

In thick discoloured choppy water mullet keep nearer 
the bottom, but it is still possible to get them if you follow 
this method. Keep the bait a foot off the bottom, but not 
still. Every few seconds make a slight strike just by raising 
the rod tip a little. If the shoal are in a nosing mood they 
can be fairly hooked in this manner. 

Some anglers think mulleting needs float gear. But for 
pier work it is only necessary when the fish are known to 
be lying a few yards off. A small river float is recom- 
mended, plus keen eyesight to watch for the slightest 
movement. It will not dip but merely tremble as the fish 
noses the bait, so strike on a rumour. 

Similar tackle can be used from rocks. Try to get good. 
rock coverage, remembering that rock mullet are more 
sensitive and a human shadow moving across the water 
will send them to a quieter weed-covered rock. 

Bread is a favourite bait of rock experts and many big 
fish have been recorded using this. But in all cases the big 
fish men have groundbaited first. A small amount of bread- 
crumbs anointed with pilchard oil should be lightly 
thrown in. These will cling to seaweed, move in and out 
of the crevices and in general become the appetiser. Wait 
a few minutes, out of sight, and then follow this up with 
a few damp bread pellets. 

The time is now set for the hook bait and once again 
let this down slowly and quietly. If you should be fishing 
from high rocks add another small spiral weight a few 
feet up the line from the bottom one. This is particularly 
essential if it is windy, and will steady the rod tip and 
keep down unnecessary movement. 

Rock mullet are even quicker to move for safety. The 
speed they dive for those underwater rocks will take your 
breath away. So behave calmly, but keep the plan of 


campaign very clearly in your mind. A hooked mullet tries 
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to be one jump ahead, and if it reaches those rocks you ll 
need more than skill to get it out. 

Have you noticed in the fishing reports each year that 
several large mullet catches are made from one particular 
coastal town all in one week ? This is known as ‘suicide 
week,’ when large shoals congregate and lose all sense of 
danger. The special week varies from coast to coast, but 
it is an annual event, quite unexplained, and the fish leap 
out of the water in high spirits. During this spell of mad- 
ness they take the bait in a way quite out of their ordinary 
manner. The angler who is initiated into mullet fishing 
during this spell sometimes wonders why he doesn’t get 
fish quite so easily later, for they disappear as quickly as 
they came, and any left behind, usually the largest of the 
species, revert back to the nosing tactics. 


% * % % 


If you can stand being infuriated for hours, perhaps 
beaten by a fish with phenomenal intelligence, let me 
introduce the estuary mullet. Many anglers have a chance 
at fishing estuaries, but I warn you that even greater skill 
is needed. These fish are in a class of their own and rank 
with Houdini for escapist tactics. Fish of this type add 
great interest to the keen sea angler and are worthy 
opponents to pit your wits against. You'll find the fish 
shoaling in the hot, sultry days of summer, even evading 
netsmen in a follow-the-leader style. 

River tackle can be used with a small piece of weed on 
the hook. You will see the fish approach in a casual, un- 
interested sort of manner. Don’t be fooled by this. In a 
second you will witness all the cunning of Lord Mullet. 
It will seize the weed quickly, and off in a flash, leaving 
the hook bare unless you strike with jet action. Maggot is 
- another estuary bait. This was responsible for Albert 
Rosevere’s 84 Ib. fish caught in the Crugyll estuary, a mile 
from the sea, on roach tackle. 

In the Rother at Rye, and the Cuckmere, near Seaford, 
mullet run up the river with the tide. They have a habit 
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of lying in the mud, and when feeding stir it up until 
the water is thick. Locals bring them off the bottom by 
throwing in small ragworm which are dug from the mud 
of the river bank. These are also successfully used as a 
hook bait. 


Now for the odd man out. Red mullet are occasionally 
taken off the south coast with ragworm, and offer good 
‘sport and food value. Most recent recorded fish have come 
from the Portland area and were caught with float tackle, 
but the fish are few and far between and no-one fishes 
especially for them. 

Thin-lipped golden grey mullet are easily recognised by 
a golden spot on the gill covers, with a smaller similar spot 
behind the eyes. But this species is rare and only small ones 
have been reported during recent vears, again off the south 
cost. Thin-lipped grey mullet mostly keep to Cornish 
waters and the Channel Islands. 


* ® 2 * 


As there seems to be much doubt about the 10 Ib. 1 oz. 
mullet caught at Portland by Petty Officer Libby, I feel 
that I must use some space to give readers a few facts. It 
was because Petty Officer Libby did nothing to establish 
the fish as a record that caused much of the doubt, but as 
the first journalist to break the full story to the angling 
world I feel that the facts are essential to a chapter on 
mullet. 

The fish, the largest recorded on rod and line in this 
country, certainly did exist and was weighed at an old- 
established Weymouth tackle shop. Length from tip to 
tail was 252 inches and girth 18% inches. 

Mr. Libby told me his success was due to the hours he 
spent watching mullet and noting their habits. It was 
caught in shallow water, after first being attracted by a 
groundbait of bread. The actual hook bait was bread 
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soaked in sardine oil and the fish was caught at dusk on 
an aerial rod made by Mr. Libby. I regard Portland as a 
mullet stronghold of the country and have fished many of 
the favourite spots there. 

One ‘must in mullet fishing is to keep the hands free of 
- any smell, such as tobacco or petrol. Don’t just regard this 
as a writer's fad; it has been proved that mullet are 
affected very much by scents. 

It will pay to soak your hands well in sea water before 
starting. One incident to illustrate this point is the 
experience of Mr. C. G. Campbell, of Coventry. He fished 
at Pembroke but caught nothing. His father and son, who 
dug the bait, both caught fish. This was undoubtedly due 
to the fact that they had dipped their hands in the mud 
and water, ridding them of all traces of tobacco scent. 
Even the careless handling of bait can taint it, causing the 
fish to refuse. 

I end with a humorous note—after telling you that 
skill is necessary to get mullet. David Small and F. Carter 
were returning from boat fishing near Salterns Pier, 
Dorset. They had caught nothing, but only ten yards from 
land and in three inches of water, a grey mullet jumped 
into the boat, apparently without hope of ever getting 
hooked. Sea angling is full of surprises ! 


CHAPTER 10 


DEREK FLETCHER 


Wrasse 





BALLAN WRASSE 


‘ANY old tackle will do for wrasse, or ‘I kicked it straight 
back into the sea’ are just two of the many expressions 
I have heard when anglers have discussed this poor, 
despised British fish. 

I have other unhappy memories too. Dozens of wrasse 
heaped upon the rocks in the blazing sun, left to rot. If 
ever there was a crime in sea angling this was it. A fish 
that gives sport when other species are absent should be 
respected, and I have had manv a good fight with a 
wrasse. It is a fish that most anglers have taken, and many 
a newcomer has been bitten by the ‘fishing bug’ after 
catching wrasse while idly holiday angling. 

Seven varieties frequent our coast and all have a similar 
appearance—thick set, large scales, ugly lips and a spiny 
dorsal : rainbow wrasse, green wrasse, rock cock wrasse, 
scale-rayed wrasse, cuckoo wrasse, corkwing wrasse and 
ballan wrasse. But these names are hardly ever used. They 
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either enjoy a purely local name or are simply called 
wrasse. whatever the variety. 

It is the ballan, cuckoo and corkwing that are mostly 
caught. The record, 12%lb., was taken at Looe by Mr. F. 
A. Mitchell-Hedges, a famous name in the angling world. 
During the same year he also landed three other fine 
fish weighing 12 lb, 11% lb. and 10% lb. But don’t get the 
idea that this size is common. They were exceptional fish 
and no other wrasse reaching this size have been reported 
in recent years. 

The wrasse are a handsome colourful family and on 
capture delight the eye with their brilliant colours. 





CUCKOO WRASSE (male) 


Colouring varies a great deal from coast to coast, partly 
due to the type of weed on the rocks they search, but gen- 
erally the following description will enable recognition. 

Ballan, blended tan and turquoise ; cuckoo, blue and 
orange stripes ; rock cock, black spot near the tail ; green, 
describes itself; corkwing, eight vertical brown body 
bands; scale-rayed, deep orange, violet or blue with 
reddish sides ; rainbow, technicolored fish, various colours 
rainbow fashion. The ballan is the most common in our 
waters. 

Unlike rock mullet, the wrasse, an inhabitant of all our 
rocky coasts, particularly the south and west, likes big 
baits but will take most offerings. They keep inshore so 
the angler who is not a good sailor will find plenty to keep 
the rod busy. 

The only bait preference is during April and May when 
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the first fish appear. In these two months the softer type 
baits are taken more readily. From May to November 
there is no trace of their being fastidious, and prawns, 
worms, crabs, limpets, fish baits and even garden worms 
‘will attract at times. : 

November is given as the last date you will find wrasse 
in numbers, but they are very susceptible to cold weather 
and an early sharp spell will quickly make them retreat 
to deeper waters. Some years ago, during an early Sep- 





CUCKOO WRASSE (female) 


tember cold spell, wrasse were picked up in hundreds 
along the West Dorset coast. And although many other 
causes were looked for it was eventually decided that 
cause of death was the cold weather. 

In the West Country, should you see smoke signals, 
- don’t think that hostile tribes have taken over. It will be 
an angler after sea loops, a favourite area wrasse bait. 
These small rock insects, something like a wood louse with 
legs, are found in rock crevices. A piece of burning rag 
is pushed into the crevice to smoke the creatures out and 
then it is a case of quick hand action to catch them as they 
come out, hopping mad. These are particularly useful in 
the early months as a soft bait. Off the Dorset coast 
wrasse are regarded as good table food and ‘connor,’ the 
local name, are used for big family fish pies. 

Limpets I regard as a top bait, and these are found 
on the rocks that the fish frequent. On some coasts 
‘streamers—limpets threaded on lengths of nylon—are 
hung from the rocks to attract the big ones. 

Wrasse are provided with telescopic lips that enable 
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them to pull limpets off the rocks, and if you have ever 
attempted to pull these off you will know that this is 
indeed a feat. If you can spare the time, watch quietly 
in a wrasse area. It will be an education to see this fish 
slowly but surely pull limpets from the rocks. They crunch 
the lot up with their strong gullet teeth. 

Wrasse can be found at all states of the tide, although 
the large specimens are mostly taken at high water. 
Smaller fish are caught at low water in weeded rock 
gullies, searching for small rock insects. 






ARETE 
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CORKWING WRASSE 


One point not generally known is that wrasse also have 
a love of freshwater. Some of my best catches came from 
a small cove near a freshwater pipe. I noticed too that here 
the fish kept on the surface, and seemed slow in move- 
ment. In fact I was able to catch some with my landing 
net, and they seemed oblivious to the fact that danger 
lurked. 

In the past wrasse have mostly been hauled up on 
paternoster tackle. True they are rock fish and light 
gear is likely to be lost on rugged coasts, but better sport 
will result from lighter equipment. The use of heavy tackle 
has been due to the belief that wrasse bore down to the 
nearest rock in an attempt to smash the angler’s line. And 
they will if you use tackle that drags on them. But lighter 
gear, plus a little more skill will keep them nearer the 
surface. They will not feel the immediate need to reach 


a rocky sanctuary. 
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Whatever gear is used the wrasse will try to gain refuge 
in thick weeds, and if it gains this objective hard work 
will be needed to win the fight. And you won't free it by 
_ rolling in boulders as I have seen some infuriated anglers 
do. A plan that usually works is to give it slack line and the 
impression that danger is past. Or pluck at the line, send- 
ing along vibrations. And if this is not successful either 
apply tension, or clive in as a final gesture ! 

Float tackle is a satisfactory way of taking big wrasse, 
with a bait arranged to hang over submerged rocks. In 
clear water fish will be seen to take the bait and one can 
be ready for action. In discoloured water a wrasse will 
take the float down and slowly move away with it. It is not 
a fast movement so resist temptation to strike immediately, 
and then only make an unhurried strike. The smaller, 
faster moving fish have to be struck quickly. When the 
float bobs and moves away act at once or else the bait and 
tackle will be in a weeded crevice. So two points to 
remember : give large wrasse time to take the bait, but 
smaller ones allow no breathing space. 

One point in favour of the wrasse is that they are not at 
all disturbed when one in their midst suddenly disappears. 
They will keep on taking the bait even if the ranks are 
seriously depleted. It is not necessary to cast out, but 
simply let the float move with the tide, exploring the rock 
gullies. Immediate bites should be expected. One fish of 
3 Ib. snatched at my bait as it entered the water. And a 
five pounder took a friend’s bait so fast that he thought he 
had caught-up on the rocks. 

A prize occasion I recall was a small girl fishing with a 
handline. She was trying to catch the tiny crabs around 
the rocks with a fish-baited hook. Her shrill, excited 
scream will long be remembered as she called for her 
father’s help. And I shall not forget the sandwich she held 
in one hand flying into the water. A large wrasse took the 
hook as she lowered it into the sea. 

A 10 ft. spinning rod will make an ideal wrasse rod. Use 
this with a 8 inch centre pin reel and 50 yards of 6 Ib! 
breaking strain monofilament line. A three foot trace: 
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attached to a No. 2 hook with a & ounce weight completes 
the gear. Use a small float of the sliding type. 

Wrasse are all-weather fish, but greater catches will be 
made when the sun is at its strongest. Few fish are caught 
after dark. The first ones I heard of were taken at Cornwall 
in 1951. But these were small and I personally have not 
made a catch after dark. 

Don’t forget a long handled net or drop net when rock 
fishing. Either will cut down fish losses and will take the 
strain off the tackle. 

One should head to the West Country for the best fish, 
for here the rugged coast attracts and feeds the heaviest 
specimens. Here sometimes the unusual pays off. In 1951 
a fish of 6 lb. was lured by a chunk of tripe soaked in 
pilchard oil. Mr. L. Carter, who caught it, said afterwards 
that he experimented with this on a quiet part of the 
Torbay coast to avoid the ridicule of his angling friends. I 
have even heard of garden snails used successfully. 

Incidentally small wrasse make good monkfish baits. 
Two which won national newspaper awards were lured 


by these fish. 
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THE flatfish family is a large one, and some two dozen 
species are to be found in those seas which surround the 
British Isles. However, as many inhabit deep water marks, 
far from the nearest land, the amateur fisherman’s interest 
is more or less confined to a few fairly small inshore 
species. Into this category come the dab, flounder, plaice 
and sole ; and it is with these fish that this chapter will 
deal at greatest length. 

Before considering these individual species, however, 
perhaps it might be as well to make a few observations 
upon the flatfish family in general. It is almost certain that 
our familiar, lop-sided ‘flatties’ have evolved over the 
course of millions of years from normal round-bodied fish. 
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Even today the immature, newly-hatched flatfish betrays 
its primitive origins by beginning life in the open sea as a 
transparent, symmetrical little creature, with an eye on 
either side of its head. Later on, however, its body begins 
to grow deeper, and it takes to swimming on its side at 
progressively lower levels in the water. Eventually it 
settles on the sea bed, and the body becomes dark on 
the upper side and pale underneath. At the same time the 
eye on the underside wanders right round the head, to 
take up a new position close beside its fellow. 

Another remarkable feature of this change in body 
structure and living habits is that certain types of flatfish 
nearly always choose to lie on their left side when settling 
down to enjoy their recumbent life on the sea bed. This 
causes both eyes to finish up on the right side of the head. 
Other species, on the other hand, show just as marked a 
preference for lying on their right side, so that the eyes 
are later to be found on the left. For the sea angler this 
is more than just a biological curiosity ; it is an important 
aid to identification. 

The dab, for instance, is included in the right-eyed 
group, and we will deal with it first for the simple reason 
that it is the first kind of flatfish to be caught by most 
newcomers to the sport of sea angling. For much of the 
year it inhabits shallow water, favouring sandy bays and 
sheltered river estuaries, and may be caught from pier, 
breakwater, beach or boat. —. 

Although the dab is the smallest of our flatfish, it is also 
one of the best flavoured. For this reason it should not be 
despised ; although it must be admitted that it has no 
sporting possibilities whatsoever, even on the lightest 
tackle. This, at any rate, is true of average-sized specimens, 
which in most districts will weigh only half a pound, or 
even a little less. Larger fish weighing between one and 
two pounds are occasionally taken, whilst at Port Talbot, 
in 1936, an exceptional specimen weighing 2 lbs. 9% ozs. 
was taken on rod and line. 

As is the case with many flatfish, the colour of the 
dab’s upper side tends to vary in order to match its sur- 
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roundings, but generally it is a lightish brown, either with 
or without darker spots. These spots may range in hue 
from chocolate and black to faint orange, and have a 
tendency to fade shortly after the fish has died. The under- » 
neath, or “blind” side, is always white, and it is on this 
side that the mouth-cleft is longest and the lance-shaped 
teeth are largest. 

Another important distinguishing feature is the lateral 
line, which in the dab curves sharply upwards just above 
the pectoral fin, and then becomes straight. The long 
rough dab, a different species, possesses only a slight curve 
in the lateral line; while the so-called smooth dab is 
merely the lemon sole, hiding its identity behind another 
name. 

The distribution of the dab is very wide, and the fish 
is to be found in most suitable localities from Norway to 
the Bay of Biscay. Although it reaches maturity after two 
years, it takes about five years to attain a large size—say 
nine or ten inches. It is not a very active fish, and its 
food consists mainly of small sea bed creatures that are 
easily caught, such as worms, shrimps and ‘small shellfish. 

Little skill is needed to catch the dab, and either during 
the day or after dark it will readily take a small hook 
baited with any of the above-mentioned natural foods. In 
addition, cockles, mussels and hermit crab tails are excel- 
lent. Fish baits, such as freshly-netted whitebait, are 
occasionally accepted, but they are not nearly so popular. 

Light leger tackle, carrying two or three hooks, is com- 
monly employed when dab fishing. The hooks should be 
long in the shank and about %-inch across the bend. 
Alternatively, if the bottom hook only is of the small dab 
size, and the others somewhat larger, then dab and plaice 
may, at certain seasons of the year, be fished for at the 
same time. Off West Country shores, for instance, dab and 
plaice will be found sharing fairly shallow water marks 
during the summer months—the plaice straying out to 
deeper marks again round about October. 


* Sd * * 
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Although the plaice favours those localities where the 
sea bed is of firm sand or gravel, it is occasionally taken on 
mud. However, those caught on clean ground are to be 
preferred, as they are not only the larger fish, but also 
make the best eating. 

The upper side of the plaice may vary slightly in colour 
according to the nature of the mark, but as a rule brown 
or grey-green predominates, with orange or red spots 





PLAICE 


which remain visible after the fish is dead. The blind side 
is always white. The eyes are on the right, and behind 
these, on the head, are distinctive bony lumps. The lower 
jaw is longer than the upper ; the front teeth being broad 
and flat, whilst those farther back in the throat are 
rounded. 

Like all flatfish, plaice are bottom feeders, and their 
diet consists mainly of worms, shellfish, and small crabs. 
Except in certain localities, they are not often caught by 
the beach angler ; but fish ranging in size from very small 
to fairly large are taken regularly from piers, usually on 
tackle intended for dab or flounder. 

Normally, however, fishing for plaice is carried on from 
a boat. The best fish will be found some distance offshore 
in ten fathoms or more of water, and the angler who is 
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acting as his own navigator would do well to refer to a 
large scale chart before setting out in search of them. The 
best marks are usually to be found on the inner fringes of 
submarine ‘valleys’ and hollows, where the fish are able 
to enjoy « certain amount of water movement, while at 
the same time being sheltered from the main force of the 
tides. Patches of shell-gravel are also good places to try, 
as these usually denote an abundance of_shellfish—the 
main food of the plaice. The chart may also help the 
angler to locate a fishing mark that is protected, either by 
rocks or a sunken wreck, from the damaging activities of 
shallow water motor trawlers. In the English Channel 
many such wrecks date from the last war, so south coast 
fishermen would be well-advised to use an up-to-date 
chart. 

Comparatively few sea anglers appreciate the fact that 
the plaice is a sporting fish, and that a fair-sized specimen 
will put up a very respectable fight on a light rod carry- 
ing a reel, line and trace to match. As regards the size of 
hooks to be used, this must remain a matter for individual 
experiment on the fishing ground, as the growth rate and 
average size of the plaice varies considerably from district 
to district—and even, in some places, from mark to mark. 

Some of the largest plaice are found in the North Sea, 
but an exceptional rod-caught fish, weighing 7 lb. 5 oz. 
6 dr., was taken in the Teign Estuary, in 1949. Far bigger 
fish are known to be in the sea, however. 

Baits also seem to vary in ‘appeal value’ from one stretch 
of coast to another, and the secret of success probably 
lies in using something which is natural to the locality 
being fished. Among the large variety of baits worth > 
trying, the best takers are probably ragworm, lugworm, 
razor clam, mussel, soft crab and shrimp. 


* * % bf 


The flounder, otherwise known as the fluke, is a flatfish 
of particular interest to the British sea angler. It is found 


all around our coasts where conditions are suitable, and its 
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range of distribution extends as far afield as the Mediter- 
ranean and Black Sea in the south, and Iceland in the 
north. 

Like the two fish already considered in this chapter, the 
flounder normally has its eves on the right ; although it 
is worth noting that ‘reversed’ specimens, with their eyes 
to the left, are by no means uncommon. The flounder may 





FLOUNDER 


be distinguished from the dab by its smooth back; the 
scales of the dab having a rasp-like feel when rubbed 
from tail to head. In colour, the upper side of the flounder 
varies from a sort of dirty grev to a dark sooty brown. 
There may also be light patches, and faint pinkish- 
coloured spots somewhat resembling those of the plaice, 
but these usually disappear soon after the fish has died. 

As is the case with many other kinds of flatfish, the 
average size of flounders caught in British waters varies 
considerably from district to district. This is probably © 
mainly due to variations in the type of food available in 
different localities ; although stunted growth, due to un- 
healthy stock, may be a contributory factor. The flounder 
is, in fact, troubled by a variety of ailments. Large pus- 
filled swellings disfigure the flesh of many fish, and in 
numerous districts practically every fish that is caught 
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will be found to have parasites adhering to the body, 
especially in the region of the pectoral fins. Even healthy 
specimens attain no great size, however, and the largest 
recorded rod-caught fish, taken at Fowey, in 1956, turned 
the scale at 5 Ib. 11 oz. 8 dr. 

In its habits the flounder is essentially a shallow water 
fish, being found close inshore where the sea has a flat 
bottom of sand or mud. It also frequents river estuaries, 
often venturing upstream far beyond the reach of the 
tides. For the purpose of spawning, however, it is com- 
pelled to return to salt water during the spring. Although 
the flounder may reach maturity in its third year, it is 
usually about five years old before it is likely to be classed 
by the discerning angler as a ‘good-sized’ fish. 

Like all flatfish, the flounder is a bottom feeder, and on 
reaching maturity its diet consists mainly of worms, small 
fish, shellfish, and—in certain localities—starfish. It will 
be noted that, in feeding fairly extensively upon fish, the 
flounder differs from the dab and the plaice, and this is 
a fact which the angler should bear in mind. 

Leger tackle, carrying two or three hooks, is widely 
used by both shore and boat fishermen. The flounder, 
however, is fairly active when searching for food, and for °. 
this reason the writer favours a paternoster-trot for tight- 
line fishing, with one hook hanging free just above the sea 
bed. When local conditions permit, it is a good plan to 
keep the lead on the move so that it stirs up a little puff 
of mud or sand, which arouses the curiosity of the fish. 
This method also helps to keep the bait out of the clutches 
of hungry shore crabs. 

Alternatively, many pier and jetty fishermen favour 
light float tackle, using as little lead as tidal conditions 
will allow. 

To make sure of catching a flounder when it bites, the 
strike should be delayed for a moment or two in order 
to give the fish a chance to get the bait well down. It will 
be found that small, long-shanked hooks are best—say 
about 4-inch across the bend. 

The most popular baits are lugworm, live shrimp, rag- 
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worm, hermit crab, and soft crab. In addition, freshly 
caught whitebait have been found most effective. In fresh 
water the flounder. will also take the ordinary garden 
lobworm. 

For the boat angler there is another method of flounder 
fishing which should certainly be given a trial. Commonly 
referred to as ‘baited-spooning,’ it necessitates the use of 
a revolving plated spoon, fitted with a single long-shanked 
hook. This is baited—usually, but not necessarily, with 
lugworm—and drawn slowly through the water with oars 
or sail. This system can bring excellent results, but it is 
essential to observe several important points. It is advis- 
able, for instance, that the boat should be sailed or rowed 
with the tide. Also, although the spoon should revolve 
freely, the baited hook must not do so. It is worth stressing 
as well that the type of spoon fitted with a triangle of 
hooks is virtually useless so far as this sort of fishing is 
concerned. 


The sole is often referred to as the common sole, true 
sole, or Dover sole, presumably in order to distinguish it 
from the lemon sole, or smooth dab. It is much more 
narrow and oval in shape than any of the flatfish described 
so far, and upon casual inspection it is difficult to see 
~ where the head ends and the body begins. It is a right- 
eyed fish, and on the upper side the predominant colour 
is grey or brown, with darker blotches and a black tip 
to the pectoral fin. Occasionally the fish is also sprinkled 
with light ‘pepper and salt’ markings ; but these, together _ 
with the dark blotches, disappear as a rule after the fish 
has died. 

The sole is by nature a warm water fish, and the British 
Isles represent the northernmost limits of its distribution. 
It is found in fair numbers in the English Channel and off 
the south and west of Ireland, but grows progressively 
scarcer as one travels northward up the east and west 
coasts of England. It favours localities where the sea bed 
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is of sand or ooze, and the best specimens are usually to- 
be found in fajrly deep water—about twenty to forty 
fathoms. Howevér, both lar ge and small fish wander into 
shallow water il search of the marine worms which form 
their staple diet, and in summer they are sometimes caught 
in sheltered bays where the depth of water at low tide 
may amount to only two or three fathoms. 

If the angler wishes to catch sole he must try for them 
at night ; Weta only after sundown that these fish begin 
to feed. Lug and rag are the most tempting baits, but fresh 
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razor clam or mussel can be used when worm baits are 
not available. In summer, sole may sometimes be taken 
on light trace tackle from a harbour wall or pier abutting 
on to a likely feeding ground, and inveterate dry land 
anglers will doubtless derive encouragement from the fact 
that an outsize rod-caught sole, weighing 4 Ib., was caught 
from a pier—at Clevedon, in 1943. 

Nevertheless, boat fishing at night is without doubt the 
most rewarding method. The art of successful sole fishing 
is alniost. entirely a matter of knowing the marks, and 
being able to find them in the dark. We have already men- 
tioned that the sole favours sandy or oozy ground, but it 
is worth stressing that the fish has a particular liking for 
places where this sort of sea bed is broken up by patches 
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of rock or stones. Sole also tend to be more plentiful in 
hollows and estuarine channels, and the newcomer should 
use a chart and lead line in order to locate these places. 
Hit or miss methods almost invariably bring poor results, 
and are responsible for the belief, all too common among 
sea anglers today, that fishing for sole is no longer worth 
while. It is true that sole are less numerous than they 
were years ago, but plenty of potential record-breakers are 
still swimming about in the sea. 


* = % % 


The halibut belongs to the same group of flatfish 
(Hippoglossinae) as the long rough dab. To many sea 
anglers this may seem a little strange, for the long rough 
dab is one of our smallest flatfish, with a maximum length 
of about seventeen inches ; whilst the halibut is a veritable 
giant of the deep which, according to some authorities, 
attains a length of twenty feet. The normal length, how- 
ever, is under seven feet, and those caught by anglers are 
usually under the 100 lb. mark. The rod and line record 
stands at 152 lb. 12 oz., and the largest commercially 
caught halibut to be landed in England measured approxi- 
mately ten feet, and weighed 518 lb. 

The halibut is a right-eyed fish; rather thick and narrow 
in the body, which on the upper side is a sort of marbled 
olive-brown. The under side is white. It is essentially a 
fish of the cold northern waters, and is most numerous 
around the shores of Iceland and the extreme north of 
Scotland. However, a few fish come much further south, 
even venturing into the English Channel, and it is these 
‘strays. which provide the occasional surprise catch for 
anglers trying for cod, conger or skate. 

The food of the halibut consists largely of fish such as 
haddock and whiting, which it hunts fairly actively in the 
lower water levels. It is often found in the vicinity of 
rough ground, where it also feeds upon lobsters, spider 
crabs, squids and octopuses. The size of the fish is usually 
closely related to the depth of water : the deepest marks 
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producing the biggest fish. Immature halibut, no larger. 
than dabs, are occasionally caught on rod and line by 
Scottish rock fishermen. These, of course, should go back 
into the sea to grow into mature fish, and in order to catch 
reasonably large specimens it is necessary to fish from a 
boat over at least twenty fathoms of water. Potential 
record-breakers might like to try their luck out beyond the 
hundred fathoms line, for it is there that the really big 
fish lurk ! 

Any angler who looks upon all flatfish as slow, flabby, 
unsporting creatures will quickly change his mind should 
he chance to have his hook mouthed by a halibut. This 
outsize ‘flattie’ is not only immensely strong, but possesses 
enormous powers of endurance. Bickerdyke, for instance, 
relates how some friends of his were towed in their boat 
for about an hour by a halibut ‘they had hooked while 
cod fishing. The huge fish was eventually brought to the 
surface, but even then it contrived to break the line and 
get away. 

Halibut caught on rod and line are usually taken on 
strong tackle intended for skate and conger. The baits 
should be generous in size, consisting of fresh squid or a 
whole fish. Quite often contact is also made with halibut 
through their habit of snatching at small fish which have 
just been hooked on lighter tackle. In such cases, however, 
the line almost invariably parts under the strain after one 
terrific, rod-hooping jerk, leaving vet another angler to 
spin the time-honoured yarn about ‘the one that got 
away ! 
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THE herring shares with the cod the distinction of being 

‘the most sought after British food fish. It has been com- 
puted that, in an average year, no fewer than 1,680,000,000 
of these little fish are landed at the ports of England, 
Scotland and Wales alone. In addition, the toll inflicted 
upon the herring by sharks and other predatory fish must 
reach almost astronomical proportions. 

With every hand—and sharp-fanged mouth—turned 
against it, one might reasonably expect the herring to be 
in danger of extinction. Yet it appears to be holding its 
own remarkably well. This is probably due very largely 
to the fact that the 20,000 to 50,000 eggs laid by every 
female sink to the ooze of the sea bed. There, although 
many are eaten by cod and haddock, they stand a better 
chance of remaining undetected than the eggs of many 
other species which, being more buoyant, drift around 
near the surface. 

After passing through the larval stage, young herring 
are known variously as whitebait, brit and sile. Those 
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which manage to survive the countless dangers of infancy 
take from two to eight years to reach maturity, the period 
of adolescence varying according to locality. As a general 
rule, northern herring take longer to mature than those in 
the south, and because growth is continuous and more 
rapid before maturity it follows that the northern fish 
attain a much larger size. Around the Devon and Cornwall 
coasts, for instance, a full-grown herring might measure 
about eleven inches from snout to tail ; in the North Sea 
possibly about thirteen inches, while off the ‘coast of 
Iceland really large fish are often caught. It is worth 
noting, however, that the small West Country fish make 
the sweetest eating. 

With its plump, well-balanced body, greenish-blue on 
the back and shading to iridescent silver underneath, the 
herring is a handsome fish—familiar to all sea anglers, 
but caught by only a few. Indeed, there are many fisher- 
men who do not know that the herring can be caught with 
a baited hook. With a white fly—yes ; but fly fishing for 
herring is largely confined to the sea lochs of Scotland, 
and at the best of times is a somewhat chancy business. 

Bait fishing for herring is a comparatively recent inno- 
vation, and to understand fully the principle underlying it 
one must know something of the habits of these fish. 
Herring swim high in the water, and under certain con- 
ditions they will be found within a foot or so of the 
surface. For instance, cold, clear, moonlit nights seem to 
draw them upwards, and it is at such times that the boat 
angler may have the unforgettable experience of watching 
countless thousands of these fish pass beneath his 
anchored craft, like a cloud of flickering, silvery fire. 

The herring is capable of feeding in two distinct ways. 
It may swim along with mouth open, straining water 
through its gill rakers in order to obtain the microscopic 
and highly nutritive plant and animal organisms known 
as plankton. Or it may snatch at free-swimming creatures, 
such as shrimps, brit and sand-eels, and swallow them in 
the normal way. For many years the vast majority of 
fishermen thought that the first-mentioned method of 
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feeding was the only one used by the herring, and this 
accounted for the widely held belief that rod and line 
fishing for herring was a waste of time. After all, one can- 
not bait a hook with a speck of plankton ! 

A few thinking people had other ideas, however. Autop- 
sies were held on net-caught herring, and it soon became’ 
apparent that the.adult fish, at any rate, obtained a good 
deal of their nourishment by selective feeding. This put 
a completely fresh complexion on the matter, and bait 
fishing for herring became a distinct possibility. 

The pioneer work was done at Plymouth, and the very 
specialised branch of sea fishing which resulted has now 
spread to other parts of the West Country. It entails the 
use of verv light float tackle, incorporating a minimum 
amount of lead (four split shot), and small, short-shanked 
hooks (Size 10). It will be appreciated that something verv 
different from the ordinarv heavv sea rod will be needed 
in order to cast such lightly leaded tackle any distance, 
and experience has proved the merits of a 10% ft. roach 
rod, balanced by a 4 inch free-running reel. A greased silk 
line should be used, 25 vards long, 3—4 Ib. breaking strain, 
and supplemented by a generous length of backing. 

When the. ‘wet’ end of the line is set up readers with 
inland fishing experience will notice a marked similarity 
to the float tackle used by freshwater anglers. For reasons. 
which will become apparent later, the float should be » 
either white or fluorescent, and only just buoyant enough | 
to break the surface of the water when supporting the 
tackle. The bait used is the small estuary ragworm ; those 
about the length of one’s forefinger being best for the 
hook. If longer, the heads and tails of the worms should be 
nipped off and put aside for use as groundbait. The secret 
of successful baiting lies in concealing both the shank and 
the bend with about half of the worm, leavirig the remain- 
ing half hanging free. The point of the hook—which must 
be really sharp—should protrude onlv very slightly ; just 
enough to do its job when a fish mouths the bait. 

The technique of bait fishing for herring is unusual ; 
one might even call it unique. It is always carried on at 
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night from lamp-lit harbour walls, for herring need a 
certain amount of light in order to feed, and they are 
attracted by the illuminations. An hour or so on either 
side of high water is the best time to try one’s luck, and 
those experienced in this type of fishing choose their lamp 
according to the state of the tide and the weather. One 
lamp, for instance, may bring good results on the flood ; 
another situated on the opposite side of the harbour basin 
may prove better during the ebb. Beginners should study 
the strategems of the old hands. Weather also affects the 
herring ; clear skies, cold and calm conditions all tend to 
keep the fish near the surface ; rain and rough water send 
them down deeper—perhaps as deep as twelve feet. 

As time and tide wait for no man, herring fishing is 
carried on against the clock. It is essential, therefore, to 
have a systematic plan of campaign. Weather conditions 
should be studied, and the float adjusted accordingly. 
‘When two or more fishermen begin operations together 
they should fish at different depths until the herring are 
found. A sheltered corner of the dock, out of the tidal 
stream, usually provides good sport when the fish are 
biting well. But if the herring are slow on the feed it is 
probable that smelts will beat them to the bait. In this 
event there will be no alternative but to move on to a 
lamp which commands an area of moving water, where 
the smelts will be at a disadvantage. One consequence of 
fishing by lamplight is that, unless great care is taken, 
moving shadows will be cast upon the water, and these 
will almost certainly scare away the fish. Sitting down to 
the job will reduce this risk considerably, and a seat-cum- 
tackle box will prove a very useful item of equipment. 

The bite of a herring will send the float right under, and 
it is essential that the fish be given its head for several 
seconds before making the strike. The novice, in order to 
curb his excitement, would be well advised to count five 
under his breath—slowly. At the end of this period he 
should put pressure on the line by gently lifting the rod 


tip ; always bearing in mind that the herring has a deli- 
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cate mouth, from which the small hook can easily be dis- 
lodged. 

For the first few seconds after Meng hooked a herring 
lies doggo, apparently turning over in its mind what to 
do about this unexpected development. To begin reeling 
in at this stage is a great mistake ; the angler might just 
as well be using a handline, for all the sport he will get. 
Give the fish a moment's grace, however, and it wili sud- 
denlv explodes into startling activity: diving, boring, 
curveting, leaping—and possibly eventually escaping. 

As in all branches of angling, the sport will vary con- 
siderably from one evening to the next. Sometimes fish 
take the bait almost as soon as a cast is made, and not in- 
frequently two fish are hooked simultaneously. On other | 
occasions, when the bites do not come so readily, a little — 
judicious groundbaiting with chopped worms or scraps of 
whitebait soaked in pilchard oil may prove helpful. 
Alternatively, the fish can often be stimulated into action 
by slowly reeling in the bait through the area of water lit 
by the lamp. 

To sum up, bait fishing ‘af herring must inevitably 
appeal to those anglers who live near a lamp-lit harbour. 
The fact that it is carried on after dark makes it the ideal 
‘after work recreation, and a lot of excitement can be 
packed into only a couple of hours,on the quayside. The 
herring season in the West Country extends from about 
-mid-January to April, and during the peak months the 
sport is often fast and furious. With weather and tide in 
one’s favour, it is by no means unusual to hook, play and 
creel; over a period of several hours, a fish every five 
~ minutes ! 
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THE pouting has been blessed with many local names, 
and around the shores of Britain it is known variously as 
the bib, blin, brassy, pout, pout-whiting, rock-cod, rock- 
whiting, and whiting-pout. Among youthful anglers on 
the Dorset coast it is also known as the ‘zany’—an apt 
enough name, as will be realised by anyone who has ever 
reeled in a pouting from deep water and seen the look 
of goggle-eyed stupidity on the fish’s face. 

All told, the pouting has a most distinctive appearance, 
with a body that is very deep in proportion to its length. 
The general effect is that of a coppery-hued fish with 
broad vertical stripes, but the underparts are lighter, and 
the fins are bluish-black. There is also a black blotch on 
the base of each pectoral fin, and a barbel on the lower 
jaw. The size of the species varies considerably according 
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to locality, but as a rule those fish found near the shore 
range from very small to medium size, and it is usually 
‘in deeper water that the largest ones are taken. A two- 
pounder is a good fish by most standards, and a three- 
pounder may be regarded as a noteworthy catch. The best 
rod-caught fish, taken off the Cornish coast, weighed 4 lb. 
10 oz. ; 

Incidentally, many so-called ‘small pouting, caught 
from piers and harbour walls, are in fact not pouting at 
all, but the more diminutive poor cod. These tiny fish are 
notorious bait-nibblers, and have earned the curses of 
many an exasperated angler. They may be distinguished 
from the true pouting by the absence of any vertical 
stripes. 

The pouting is related to the cod, whiting and haddock, 
and like its more exalted kinsfolk it is a bottom feeder. 
It haunts rocky ground, especially those areas where the 
rocks are well covered with seaweed growths and inter- 
spersed with patches of sand, pea-gravel or shell-grit. Its 
natural food consists mainly of marine worms, molluscs, 
small fragile-shelled crustaceans, and an _ occasional 
nibble at the carcass of any dead fish that happens to 
drift its way. In short, the pouting’s motto is: ‘Every 
offering gratefully received.’ 

Because this fish is so easy to please in the matter of 
food, bait will be the least of the angler’s problems. Rag- 
worm, lugworm, mussel, limpet, pieces of fish, prawns, 
shrimps, squid, cuttlefish, shelled garden snails—all are 
taken with gusto. Among the fish baits, the most favoured 
seem to be those with an oily flavour, such as mackerel, 
pilchard, sprat and herring. Worm baits also vary in 
appeal value, and the ragworm, being more natural to the 
pouting’s rocky habitat, comes higher in this fish’s estima- 
tion than the lugworm. 

There is no need to discuss at length the technique of 
catching pouting. They are reckless fish, and may be 
hooked very easily under practically any conditions. Fine 
tackle is unnecessary, and fish both large and small may 
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noster, carrying medium-shanked whiting hooks. To many 
readers this tackle will probably seem unnecessarily 
cumbersome, but it. must be remembered that pouting 
fishing is carried on over rough ground. Almost inevitably, 
the angler will get hung up on rock bottom occasionally, 
and a, fine trace would not stand up to this sort of treat- 
ment for long. Moreover, little would be gained by using 
one. The pouting is not a sporting fish, and whether taken 
on light tackle or heavy it will put up practically no fight 
at all. . 

Many anglers are inclined to despise the pouting, for- 
getting all those occasions when they have been spared 
the ignominy of an empty bag by this very obliging fish. 
It is one of the-very few which can be more or less relied 
upon to take a bait both by day and by night, at any state 
of the tide. Naturally, certain times are more favourable 
than others. Late evening, for instance, is excellent as a 
rule, especially when this coincides with slack water. 

Groundbaiting with fish offal, lowered to the bottom in 
a weighted sack, is always helpful when it is necessary: 
to attract the fish to the scene of operations. A good altern- © 
ative, however, is to anchor the boat close to a lobster pot. 
Pouting are particularly susceptible to smelly pot baits, 
and it is likely that large numbers will have been hover- 
ing in the vicinity for the past several hours, savouring the 
tantalising odours drifting out of the trap. With their 
appetites thoroughly aroused in this way, there will prob- 
ably be a headlong rush towards a temptingly baited hook 
as soon as it is lowered into their midst. 

We have already stated that the pouting is not a sporting 
fish. Yet it must be admitted that fishing for pouting is 
not without a certain excitement. On a good day, when 
the bites come in quick succession, a small boat contain- 
ing several pouting anglers can be a hectic place indeed, 
with everyone on board frantically reeling in, unhooking 
and re-baiting. Often the fish are hauled in two at a time, 
and occasionally, when a three-boom paternoster is being 
used, there will be a fish on every hook. Many a sea fishing 
competition, dependent upon weight of catch alone, has 
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been won by an angler concentrating his wits and energy 
upon the lowly pouting. 

When boat fishing for pouting over broken ground 
there is, of course, always the chance of hooking a heavy 
conger. This is yet another reason for using strong tackle. 
When the pouting bites cease abruptly after a spell of 
excellent fishing it will almost certainly be due to the fact 

that one of these large fish is taking an interested look 
at the bait. On many parts of the coast it is a common 
practice to prepare against this sort of contingency by 
suspending a large swivelled conger hook from the lead 
attachment clip at the bottom of the bronze wire pater- 
noster. This hook, incidentally, may be baited with a 
whole small pouting. As a conger is capable of biting 
through gut or nylon, the trace should be of stainless wire 
or soft hempen twine. A lead, placed rather more than a 
third of the way down this trace, will prevent the conger 
hook from swinging up and fouling the bottom pater- 
noster boom as the tackle is being lowered into the water. 

So far nothing has been said about the culinary qualities 
of the pouting. Many anglers declare that it makes taste- 
less and uninteresting eating, but in the writer’s opinion 
this criticism is largely undeserved, and is mainly the result 
of unimaginative cooking. Fair-sized pouting are caught 
around the coasts of Dorset, Devon and Cornwall, and in 
these counties a favourite method of preparing the fish 
is to cook them in the local rough cider. The fish are 
filleted and placed in a fireproof dish with some chopped 
up shallot and mushrooms, a pinch of mixed herbs, and 
just enough cider to cover the bottom of the dish. After 
being covered with greased paper, the fish are cooked in 
a moderate oven for about twenty minutes. 

To taste pouting cooked in this way is to acquire an 
added respect for this humble little fish. 
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MANY different species of skate inhabit British waters, 
but those of most interest to the sea angler are the com- 
mon, blue or grey skate, the thornback skate, the long- 
nosed skate, and the sting rav. Of these the first-named 
is the most numerous and widely distributed, and like all 
members of the skate family its body is depressed and 
broad, being shaped rather like a kite, complete with tail. 

Little would be gained by trying to differentiate between 
the colouring of the various species, for the skate is an 
expert at camouflage, and in its natural element is capable 
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of changing its ‘complexion’ to match its surroundings. 
This characteristic, coupled with the fact that in many 
species the mouth is situated right underneath the body, 
makes it obvious that the skate does most of its feeding 
on the sea bed. The favourite type of ground is an area of 
sand or gravel fringed by rock, although occasionally 
skate will be found on mud. Off the West Dorset coast, for 
instance, fair-sized common skate are taken in quite 
shallow water over the local beds of blue lias. These fish 
are a sort of air force blue when brought to the surface ; 
while common skate caught on a neighbouring gravel 
mark only a few hundred yards away are a light mottled 
brown. 

The skate swims through the water as the long extinct 
pterodactyl must once have flown through the air. Its 
broad, fleshy pectoral fins, commonly referred to as 
‘wings, are flapped up and down—and to the small flat- 
fish, lobsters, swimming crabs and other sea bed creatures 
on which it feeds it must present a menacing sight indeed. 

In many respects, fishing for the comparatively small 
shallow water skate is more rewarding than going far out 
in search of the really big specimens. A shallow water skate 
will often put up a terrific fight when hooked, whereas its 
deeper water relative merely irritates the angler with a 
protracted display of passive resistance. 

Although skate are frequently caught from such van- 
tage points as piers and lifeboat launching slips, the 
business of landing such heavy and ungainly fish often 
proves difficult. Specialist skate fishing, therefore, is nearly 
always carried on from a boat. A stout-handled gaff should 
form part of the equipment, and it is also a good idea to 
spread some old sacks over the bottom boards in order to 
avoid fouling the boat with the slimy mucus that covers 
the skate’s body. 

At the same time it is as well to bear in mind the fact 
that by no means all inshore skate are small; many over 
the 100-pound mark have been caught within a few 
hundred yards of the shore. A sturdy, short-butted rod, a 
strong reel, and a 40—60 lb. breaking strain line are gen- 
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erally accepted as forming the basis of an ideal outfit. 
Skate can be caught on lighter tackle when everything — 
goes according to plan, but they are unpredictable fish, 
with a well-deserved reputation for being rod-breakers. 
A sliding lead, a strong swivel, and a conger hook fitted 
with a 8—4 ft. wire trace completes the business end of 
the line. 

The best bait of all is probably a freshly caught flat- 
fish, or’an oily fish such as mackerel or pilchard. Small 
harvest mackerel, placed whole upon the hook, are excel- 
lent. Garfish and scoushers (horse mackerel) have also 
been tried and found very effective. Incidentally, as skate 
and conger favour similar grounds, and the two fish are 
frequently tried for at the same time, it might be appro- 
priate to mention that squid, a favourite conger bait, has. 
little appeal for skate. 

When fishing for deep water skate it is even more 
important to use strong tackle. These fish sometimes attain 
tremendous proportions, and at Valencia, Eire, in 1927, a 
specimen weighing 218 lb. 8 oz. was taken on rod and line. 
Without a doubt there are plentv of larger fish in the sea 
waiting to be caught, for common skate are known to 
attain a weight of 400 lb. 

Many anglers advocate the use of a slowly moving bait, 
but there is one big disadvantage attached to this method. 
Although movement may serve to arouse a skate’s interest 
in the bait, there is also a likelihood that the fish will be 
foulhooked when it flops down on top of it, preparatory 
to mouthing it. Therefore, if legitimate sport is the chief 
2'm, the best method is to set the lead about a fathom or 
so from the baited hook, and then allow the line to run 
out slowly until the lead just touches bottom. The bait 
will then drift away with the tide, and the trace will be 
lying out of the way on the sea bed. 

However, prevailing conditions are much more likely 
to determine the success or failure of a skate fishing 
expedition than the technique employed. For proof of this 
one has only to consider the tackle and methods used by ~ 
professional fishermen. Fine hauls of skate are taken on 
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heavy trot-lines left lying unattended on the sea bed—but 
only when conditions are favourable. 

By far the best time to try for skate is after dark, and 
it is a pity that amateur boat anglers do not devote more 
of their time to night fishing. Given a reasonably calm sea 
on a Saturday night, a full moon, and the prospects of a 
long lie in bed on the following morning, there is no reason 
at all why a boatload of experienced anglers should not 
make a nocturnal trip after skate. The sport will be vastly 
better than that obtained during any average daytime trip. 

One difficulty which confronts the newcomer to night 
fishing is the problem of locating the selected fishing 
ground in the dark. Accuracy in this matter is particularly 
important when skate fishing, and in the case of a small 
mark it is often a good idea to buoy its position in advance 
during the daytime. In bright moonlight a flagged dan 
buoy can be spotted against the silvery sea from a sur- 
prising distance, but if a sheet of tin foil (of the sort used 
by gardeners as bird-scarers) is attached to the buoy 
instead of the customary flag it will be found to be even 
more effective. In the beam of a powerful electric flash- 
lamp one of these ‘glitter-buoys’ can be picked out at sea 
from a distance of 100 yards or more. 

It is worth mentioning that certain parts of some skate 
grounds regularly give better results than others. These 
‘marks within a mark’ can be discovered as a rule only by 
trial and error, coupled with careful observation. They 
are probably hollows in the sea bed, where flatfish fore- 
gather to avoid the full strength of the tide. Skate, of 
course, would visit these spots in order to prey upon the 
flatfish. 

We have already mentioned that inshore skate are often 
vigorous fighters, making long runs, and sometimes 
actually towing the boat behind them. A large, deep water 
skate does not believe in wasting its energy in such antics, 
however. Using its huge flat body as a sucker, it will 
cling to the bottom with a tenacity that will tax the 
strength of both the angler and his rod. The chief aim 
should be to break down the suction, and for obvious 
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reasons it is easier to do this on a gravelly mark than if 
the fish is ving on hard-packed sand. If the head can be 
lifted against the direction of the tide, the water flowing 
under the flat body will help to lift it from the ground. 
The angler should then concentrate on keeping its head 
up, and continue to play it against the tide. If a large 
skate is allowed to get its head down, the angler will find 
himself battling with the tide as well as with an immensely 
powerful fish. A skate that manages to fight its way back 
to the bottom will do everything it possibly can to remain 
there. 

Some fishermen assert that a skate will relinquish its 
grip on the sea bed if the line is slacked off for several 
minutes ; the idea apparently being that when the drag 
of the hook ceases the fish will get the impression that the 
danger has passed. The experience of the writer, however, 
is that a skate is not quite so easily fooled, and as often as 
not will make use of the respite to dig itself in even more 
securely ! ; 

Not infrequently handlining will have to be resorted 
to, if only for the sake of the rod. Sometimes, when the 
line seems unlikely to take the strain, another large hook 
is lowered on a weighted cod-line, which is then worked 
to and fro over the sea bed until the fish is foul-hooked. 
This may not sound a very sporting solution to the prob- 
lem, but many consider that it is better than losing a 
. valuable fish. 

It might perhaps be wise to end this chapter by warning 
newcomers to sea angling against a rather formidable 
member of the skate family : namely, the sting ray. The 
long, flexible tail of this fish is armed with a serrated 
spine, which is capable of inflicting a severe wound. 
Although it does not run to the same proportions as the 
common skate, the sting ray nevertheless attains quite a 
large size. The record stood at 52 Ib. 8 oz., until a much 
larger fish was caught in 1952 from Clacton Pier. Un- 
fortunately, it was only weighed on a penny-in-the-slot 
weighing machine, with the tail portion resting on the 
deck of the pier. Even so, the scales registered 59 Ib. 
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Sting ray come very close inshore during Jate summer 
and autumn, and at such times large numbers fall to beach 
anglers. They cannot be treated with too much respect, 
and should be rendered harmless before any attempt is 
made to remove the hook. Inquisitive children should be 
warmed to stand clear and the fish turned over on to its 
back with an oar or gaff. In this position it will be more 
or less defenceless, and after the tail has been pinned 
down with a boot the sting can be broken off with a metal. 
spade, a pair of pliers, or some other suitable weapon. 
The sting can still cause damage after removal, so it must 
be disposed of carefully. It should not be thrown into the 
water, where it may later be trodden upon by a bather. 

Familiarity breeds contempt, and many experienced 
sea anglers may think that I have exaggerated the ven- 
omous qualities of the sting ray. There is one Norfolk 
fisherman, however, who knows better. One July day he 
caught no fewer than thirty-two sting ray, and was injured 
by one of them. The poison spine, after piercing a rubber 
boot and a thick woollen stocking, made a six-inch wound 
in his leg. Shortly afterwards he lost the use of his leg, and 
another angler, fishing nearby, had to run three miles 
along the beach to telephone the local hospital for a 
doctor and stretcher bearers ! 
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TUNNY 


THERE are as many shades of angling philosophy as 
types of angling, but beneath all angling philosophy there 
is one underlying ambition: to catch the biggest fish 
possible. We may not confess to that ambition; and 
indeed, with advancing years it loses a good deal of its 
youthful glamour. All the same, it is a comfortable feeling 
to have caught a fish—just once or twice—so large that 
when talking to one’s friends, there is no need to lie! 
The bigger they come, the harder they pull and the 
greater the adventure ; unfortunately, the greater the cost 
of the adventure. When Mr. Mitchell-Henry caught a 560 
Ib. tunny about 40 miles north-east of Scarborough in 
1930, he started the sport of big-game fishing in British 
waters. Among comparatively wealthy sportsmen, though 
not necessarily anglers, it soon became fashionable and 
very enjoyable to spend a week or fortnight with the 
tunny fleet, private and charter boats, in Scarborough 
Bay during late August, September and October of the 
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year. This is the season during which the tunny come 
down the North Sea into reach of anything below ocean- 
going craft. 

Why they come and where they come from is still a 
matter of conjecture ; little is known about the movement 
and distribution of-the tunny, or tuna as other nations 
call them. They are of the mackerel family, with all the 
fighting quality and speed of their smal] brothers. The 
probability is that they come into our waters with the 
warm tail-spin of the Gulf Stream, which washes round 
the north of Scotland and across the North Sea towards 
the Scandinavian coast. They are rarely found south of a 
line drawn east from Flamborough Head to the Continent 
and are usually most prolific in the area due east of Sea- 
houses on the Northumberland coastline. They are also 
seen quite frequently off the Devon and Cornwall coasts ; 
but, despite occasional fishing for them in that area, there 
is no record of a catch in British waters other than the 
North Sea. It is possible that they are not feeding off the 
south-west coast or, if they are, the wrong bait has been 
offered—if, indeed, the right bait can be offered. 

The tunny sometimes feed on sile, the shoaling fry of 
the smaller sea fish, and regular tunny anglers who have | 
found them in this mood, have not persuaded them to 
take the usual bait of herring or mackerel. 

The tunny of the North Sea is the great blue-fin, averag- 
ing over 600 lb. in weignt. Looking through the records 
of the 260 odd fish taken by anglers since 1930, they range 
from 337 lb. to 851 lb., with the vast majority between 
600 lb. and 650 lb. That the North Sea contains much 
larger fish than that of 851 lb. caught by Mr. Mitchell- 
Henry in 1933, which was the world record for many 
years, there is no doubt. Three years ago a tunny skipper 
boarded a Polish commercial tunny fisherman off the 
Dogger Bank and found, among a score on deck, a fisk 
he estimated at 1500 lb. 

The blue-fin of the North Sea should be distinguishec 
from the smaller yellow-fin of the Mediterranean and the 
Pacific. These fish are of a different type and rarely exceec 
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100 lb. They are almost exclusively native to warmer 
waters, leaving the Atlantic off the North American and 
Canadian coasts, the North Sea and the western European 
seas, to the blue-fin, though, as a matter of passing 
interest, a yellow-fin was found stranded, but alive, in 
Morecambe Bay during 1953. 

From this brief commentary on the North Sea fish it is 
obvious that the catching of a tunny is not a matter of 
taking a small boat to sea, with suitable tackle and hope. 
It is in fact a major operation, of considerable difficulty 
and discomfort in some instances. The North Sea is a 
vast expanse of water, a fact one is inclined to realise 
with force after a six or eight hour steam westwards with 
the coast of England still over the horizon and nothing 
but North Sea, sometimes a pretty hostile North Sea, on 
every side. The finding of tunny in so vast a three dimen- 
sional expanse would be negligible but for their habit of 
hanging around the fishing craft to pick up anything that 
falls from the net. 

There are two types of fishing craft, of any use in the 
tunny search, in regular operation in the North Sea: 
drifters and trawlers. Both types are used by British and 
Continental fishermen, but the Continental fishermen 
frequently drift-net by day, while the British fleet operate 
from the East Coast ports and work by night only, return- 
ing at dawn to catch the morning market. 

The drifters mesh the gills of the herring in a vertical 
curtain of fine net, laid for several miles at varying depths 
according to the positional indications of herring shoals 
on their electric echometers, a detection device which has 
replaced the old piano wire and plummet method. The 
- trawlers work day and night, dragging a bag net on the 
sea bottom and hauling at four hourly intervals. 

Though tunny can be seen, particularly at night, when 
the drift or trawl is down, they are much more liable to 
show themselves during the haul, when they come to the 
surface to pick up the harvest falling alongside as the net 
comes aboard. At night, except in moonlight, the sub- 
marine world is faintly phosphorescent. The tunny can be 
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seen quite clearly as sweeping luminous clouds. By day, 
they have a characteristic boil not unlike that made bv a 
trout in its final surface struggles before it comes ‘to the 
net. I have watched them by day in a clear sea, moving 
beneath our craft like dark green ghosts ; but we had seen 
signs of them first. Their camouflage is pretty effective 
and they would almost certainly have passed unseen but 
for a stray boil that gave them away. 

The British drift fleet works within 10 or 15 miles of the 
British coast, usually east or north-east of Whitby. In fair 
weather it is quite practicable to make a night search 
with a Yorkshire coble, starting from Scarborough about 
11 p.m. and getting among the herring fleet about 1.30 
a.m. Skipper Tom Birch, though now retired, has put many 
an angler into a tunny by this method. The search goes 
on till dawn and the coble returns to port with the herring 
fleet unless the weather is remarkablv settled. If it is, 
visits continue through the day to any trawlers within 
sight, and possibly a return is made to the herring fleet 
the following night. 

In a general wav, however, the sea-going limitations of 
the coble have led to more general use of the keel-boat, 
a small drifter, with a skipper and crew of three or four, 
for post-war tunny fishing. These boats, unlike the open 
coble, have a fairly comfortable 4 or 6 berth cabin below 
decks and can take anv normal sea in comparative safety ; 
indeed, I have come 60 miles in the best part of a gale in 
one of the smallest of them, without feeling any 
uneasiness. 

The keel-boat strategy is to visit the British fleet on the 
first night, then range for 80—100 miles east-north-east 
to north-east in search of the Continental drift fleet, call- 
ing on any trawlers or lone drifters that come in sight 
during the search. Dependent on weather conditions, it is 
profitable to stay with the Continental drift fleet once it 
has been found, timing the return, whether on the second 
or third night afloat, to catch the British fleet again at 
about 2 a.m. when the hauls begin. 

I have spoken of the ‘parent’ craft, which brings me to 
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a general survey of fishing methods and tackle. The actual 
catching of a tunny takes place from a row-boat, which is 
either stowed aboard the parent craft or towed astern 
until fish have been found. When this takes place, night 
or day, the angler and his boatman are put into the row- 
boat with the utmost speed. Tunny, even when found, 
have a habit of disappearing suddenly and the sooner 
fishing starts, the greater the chance of success. The tackle 
is kept ready for immediate use from the time the voyage 
starts and as soon as the row-boat pushes off, the baited 
line goes overboard. During fishing the boatman ground- 
baits with herring. 

Before dealing with the actual tackle, something should 
be said about the regulations affecting tackle. Shortly 
after the founding of any sport a central controlling body 
comes into being to ensure that, instead of a free-for-all, 
those taking part shall do so, within the variations in 
physical strength, on equal terms. 

_ The British Tunny Club was founded in 1988, and has 
its headquarters near Scarborough Harbour. Its regula- ° 
tions cover the nature of the tackle, to ensure not only 
equality of fighting chance to members but reasonable 
fighting chance to the fish. The club also gives prospective 
anglers the most detailed information concerning tackle 
and all facets of the North Sea game ; and a major part of 
club activity is the organisation of fishing operations by 
arranging boat charters, advising members of fishing con- 
ditions, providing limited living and club accommodation 
and dealing with fish when they are brought into port. 

Space does not permit the inclusion of tackle details, 
but these will be supplied promptly, with a great deal of 
other general information, upon request to The Secretary, 
British Tunny Club, Sandside, Scarborough, in the shape 
of The British Tunny Club handbook, revised and brought 
up to date annually. 

To complete the picture of the angler in his row-boat, 
he will have a rod of roughly 7 ft. in overall length, slotted 
into a swivel attached to his seat ; the rod is hooked, about 
2% ft. above the swivel, to his shoulder harness, which 
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gives relief to the arms during play. Reels are of various 
designs, fished over or under the rod, but double-handed 
reels are barred. The reel will contain 400 yards of line, 
usually of Irish linen thread, with a wet breaking strain of 
from 80 Ib.—200 Ib. The line looks rather like white parcel 
string, but is immeasurably stronger. 

The trace is 18 ft. of steel cable, something like that 
used for motor cycle controls, and the hook is of tempered 
steel, barbed, with a slightly smaller shank and gape than 
_ that of the ordinary meat hook. The bait is either one or 

two small herrings or mackerel, whipped alongside the 
hook. A new outfit of tackle costs, today, about £130 ; but 
hiring is possible. 
' The club handbook deals in detail with the modern 
cost of fishing. Briefly, a week’s coble charter costs about 
£65 ; while a week’s keel-boat charter costs about £100. 
Chance single nights in a coble can often be arranged at 
about £10. The club keeps several sets of tackle for hire 
at £4 a night or £12 a week. The tackle hire charge is not 
made if weather prevents fishing, but the boat charter 
stands in any event. 

Lastly, two points upon which information may be 
wanted: the chance of success and the length of the 
fight. The average tunny takes from half-an-hour to three 
hours to bring to the gaff, according to fighting quality of 
both angler and fish. Chance of success is difficult to 
assess. The first live tunny I ever saw was on my thirteenth 
voyage—alongside, on my own line; but Mr. Hedley 
Lewis, like many other anglers, caught a fish in 1949 on 
- what was virtually his first vovage—and a fish of 850 lb. 
at that. Put it this way : if an angler came up for a week 
on good information, in three successive years, he would 
be fairly assured of getting his fish ; and might get half- 
a-dozen, or even more, over the period. 

Persistence is vital. Mr. H. E. Weatherley of Teddington 
has caught 33 fish, with an average weight of 624 Ib. 
since 1947, despite bad seasonal weather conditions in all 
years except 1949. 
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DIRECTION OF PULL 


ee erg DIRECTION OF PULL 


RONG omer RiCBE Sa 7 WRONG ; RIGHT 
LOOM PULLED LOOM PRESSED 
AWAY FROM OAR AGAINST OAR 
- LOOM —— LEATHER STOP 
A ~ THOLE - LEATHER 
PIN PARCELLING B 


Two ways of rowing : A—Loomed oar and thole pin. B—Leathered 
oar and rowlock. 


THERE is a tendency among many sea anglers to regard _ 
boat fishing as a luxury, and therefore it might perhaps be 
a good idea to begin this chapter with a few words of 
financial reassurance. Admittedly, such branches of the 
pastime as tunny and shark fishing can be expensive, but 
the ordinary inshore angler, content to try for smaller 
game, will find the question of cost a comparatively minor 
consideration. 

For instance, a day’s hire charge for a rowing or out- 
board-powered boat, shared among several anglers, would 
almost certainly work out at less than ten shillings a head. 
Most anglers will agree that this is a modest enough price _ 
to pay for many hours of enjoyable sport and—let us 
hope !—a valuable catch of fish..Boat ownership is also 
a much cheaper proposition than many people suppose, 
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and this should be the ultimate aim of every budding boat 
angler who lives on or near the coast, for there is a great 
deal of added pleasure to be derived from being an owner- 
skipper. 

The one golden rule which must be observed when 
taking up boat fishing is: treat the sea with respect. If 
you are completely inexperienced in maritime matters 
you would be well advised to place yourself in the hands 
of a knowledgeable boatman ; at any rate, for the first 
few trips. The size and type of boat you hire will naturally 
depend largely upon local conditions. However, the 
angler who wishes to become competent in the art of 
handling a small boat would do best to choose a boatman 
with a small craft—something in the nature of a 14 ft. 
pulling dinghy, fitted with an outboard motor. The hire 
charge for a boat like this would be very reasonable, and 
three anglers could bottom-fish from it fairly comfortably. 
Moreover, if you Jet the boatman know that you are keen 
to learn the ropes, he will be only too happy to drape 
himself in the sternsheets, issue the necessary instructions, 
and let you do all the work! - 

After half-a-dozen such trips you will have soaked up 
enough sea-lore to hire a small boat without the services 
of a boatman ; provided it is a reasonably safe stretch of 
coast. This will naturally reduce your expenses, and by 
being thrown upon your own resources you will obtain 
- added confidence in handling a boat. Never allow con- 
fidence to grow into over-confidence, however. Inspect 
any boat carefully before taking it out to sea, making 
quite sure that it is seaworthy. 

Seaworthiness, it should be stressed, includes the gear 
and fittings, as well as the boat itself. Check to see that 
there is a bailing can aboard. You may not need it ; but 
if you do need it you will probably need it badly. Take a 
look at the oars and reject any that are split, mended with 
lashings, or showing any other signs of weakness. Thole 
pins are best for sea work, but if the boat is fitted with 
rowlocks they should be tied to the boat so that they 
cannot be lost overboard. See, too, that the rowlocks do 
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not ‘sling’ (wobble loosely in their seatings), and that they 
are the correct size for the oars. Even if you reckon to be 
powered by an outboard motor the oars are still most 
important, for outboard motors have a habit of turning 
temperamental at the most awkward times. 

Remember, too, that the tank capacity of an outboard 
motor is very limited. Although you may only be planning 
to visit a fishing mark situated quite close to the shore, it 
is always advisable to carry a spare can of fuel in the 
boat. You may wish to change your plans when you get 
out to sea, or bad weather may make it necessary for you 
to take a longer course back to harbour. Incidentally, 





Locating a fishing mark (X) by aligning four fixing points (A. B, 
C and D). 


refuelling an outboard in a choppy sea can be quite a 
tricky operation, and a small funnel is almost a necessity. 
Don't let it 1ull about in the bilge ; tie it to one of the 
thwarts. The motor starting cord should also be hitched on 
to some part of the boat to prevent it from being lost over- 


If you plan to go bottom fishing you are unlikely to 
forget the anchor or killick, but it is worth stressing that 
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some form of anchor should always be carried as a safety 
measure. Simple precautions such as these, if universally 
observed, would avoid many tragedies among amateur 
boatmen. 

The sea angler who acts as his own skipper must find 
his own fishing marks. This problem is solved by taking 
cross-bearings from the fishing ground, using easily 
memorised landmarks on the shore as ‘fixing points’ Local 
professional fishermen are often reluctant to divulge the 
whereabouts of their best fishing marks, and when visiting 
an unfamiliar stretch of coast you will probably be obliged 
to discover them for yourself, choosing your own fixing 
points. This is best done with the aid of a large-scale 
marine chart, which will show the nature and configura- 
tion of the sea bed, as well as all prominent landmarks on 
the shore. 

With this information at your fingertips it will be pos- 
sible to anticipate with reasonable certainty the sort of fish 
which will be encountered at any particular spot, and so 
plan the day’s fishing in advance. Marine charts suitable 
for this purpose are stocked by most large seaside book- 
sellers, as well as by ship chandlers specialising in yacht- 
ing requisites. 

There will come a time, in all probability, when you 
will decide to buy a boat of your own. The first thing to 
consider is the type of boat best suited to your needs and 
the local conditions. For instance, you may be interested 
in shark fishing, in which case you may decide that a smal] 
dinghy will be of little use to you. On the other hand, it 
would be foolish to buy a large inboard motor boat if there 


_ are no suitable mooring facilities available locally. 


Anyway, it is a mistake to think that the bigger the 
boat the more fun you will get from it. In fact, the very 
opposite is probably nearer the truth. A small boat, for 
instance, can usually nose its way in and out of harbour 
at all states of the tide, whereas at many places low water 
will keep a larger boat fast to her mooring buoy. Another 
point in favour of the small boat is that it can be got ready 
for sea in a matter of minutes - whereas preparing a larger 
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craft, and ‘putting it to bed’ again after a trip, may take 
up nearly an hour of one’s precious fishing time. Harbour 
dues, painting costs, repairs and fuel bills for the dinghy 
are almost negligible ; for a large boat they are likely to 
be quite formidable. 

Then there is the question of mobility. The sea angler 
who owns a car and a small dinghy can take his craft with 
him on holiday, towing it on a trailer. Some ultra-light 
dinghies can even be carried on the roof of a medium- 
sized saloon. Wonderful possibilities for cheap sea fishing- 
cum-camping holidays in Britain and abroad present 
themselves to the angler who adopts this system. 

It is impossible to lay down hard and fast rules when 
writing about boats, because conditions vary so greatly on 
different stretches of coast. Nevertheless, the following 
summary of coastal conditions, and the craft best suited 
to them, may prove helpful to beginners :— 


Boat to be used from... Most suitable type(s) 


Harbour or estuary. Practically any size or type of 
beamy sea boat will be suitable, 
provided it is capable of holding 
its own against the tide-rips and 
breaking swell likely to be en- 
countered locally. A good buy 
for those who can afford it would 
be an inboard-powered boat of 
the yacht tender type. A 4 hip., 
clinker-built 15-footer can be 
bought for about £285. 

Gently shelving sand; Light, easy-to-carry dinghy; 

sheltered cove. — clinker or carvel built, resin- 
bonded plywood, or fibreglass. 
May be pram-stemmed (i.e. with 
‘blunt’ bows) when used from a 
beach sheltered from _ surf. 
Motor, oars or sail, but avoid . 
white sails for fishing—they 
i to scare away the fish. 
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Boat to be used from... Most suitable type(s) 
Steeply shelving pebble Clinker built dinghy; must be 
beach. light (for hauling up) but sturdy. 


High, clean-swept prow neces- 
sary to ride surf, and counter 
must rise well above the water- 
line to avoid swamping when 
landing. Bow rope should be 
fitted low on stem to make haul- 
ing up as easy as_ possible. 
Motor, oars or sail; but always 
go out and come in with oars, 
except under very calm con- 
ditions. 


So far we have considered the question of buying a boat 
mainly from the ‘one boat—one owner’ point of view. 
However, if some of your sea-angling friends also have an 
ambition to own a boat it might be a good idea to club 
together and share the expense. In a co-operative effort of 
this sort it is often possible to buy a secondhand craft 
very cheaply and give it a thorough overhaul—a case of 
many hands making light work. The life of a well-cared- 
for boat is a long one, and there are plenty of venerable 
old tubs afloat today that are as safe and sound as they 
were on the day they were first launched. There are also, 
let it be added, many unseaworthy craft, their rotten hulls 
held together by little more than a coat of paint. 

Therefore, if you, as a potential buyer, are inspecting a 
secondhand boat, it will pay. you to set about the job care- 
fully and systematically. Keep an eye open for splits and 
patches in the timbers, and ribs that are cracked and dis- 
torted. Stab the stem with a pointed penknife blade. This 
is one of the first places likely to become affected by rot, 
and if the blade sinks in easily you can be sure that the 
trouble has started. Have nothing to do with the boat. On 
the other hand, if the boat appears hopeful, have it vetted 
by an expert before parting with your money. In most 
sea angling clubs there is someone with an authoritative 
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knowledge of boats who is used to being consulted in cases 
of this sort. 

Finally, a few words about sea sickness—that source of 
countless jokes among boat-going sea anglers. Do not 
allow yourself to be put off boat angling simply because 
you may have gone out previously once or twice and 
found your stomach unequal to the strain. Perseverance 
nearly always effects a cure, and the unpleasantness of 
‘getting cured’ can usually be avoided by taking a hyos- 
cine tablet an hour or so before setting out on a fishing 
trip. 

It is worth going to a little trouble, and possibly endur- 
ing some temporary discomfort, in order to become a good 
sailor. A boat—especially one of your own—adds immeas- 
urably to the enjoyment of sea fishing. 
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COARSE FISHING 
WITH THE EXPERTS 


Edited by JOHN NORMAN 


Since the days of Izaak Walton anglers 
have looked with wonder and sometimes 
envy at the success of certain of their 
fellows. These experts, of course, have a 
formula for their success, and in this 
book men who have become famous for 
wonderful catches write of their methods 
and approach. These men have proved 
their ability to catch the fish of which 
they write, and the reader will find much 
in these pages to put him on the road to 
the catches he desires. 
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